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Editorial, 
\" are told that when Ulfilas, the Arian bishop 


to the Goths, translated the Bible into Gothic, 

he omitted the book of Kings because of its war- 

like character. His parishioners did not need 
any edification in that direction. His caution was a sound 
one, and, in spite of the scorn poured without stint upon 
those weak-minded persons nowadays who counsel avoid- 
ance of whatever stimulates a warlike sentiment, it is a 
caution not at all inconsistent with patriotic appreciation of 
readiness to use force when it is necessary. It is one thing 
to make sober preparation for a necessity, and another to 
inflame the feelings and excite occasions that bring on con- 
flicts when they are not necessary. It is one thing to put 
military training in the place actually required by real con- 
ditions, and quite another thing to give babies and children 
toy guns, and dress boys in uniforms, letting them indulge 
in miscellaneous shooting, and making a glamour of attrac- 
tiveness about what real soldiers approach only under grim 
necessity and with no delusions of spurious glory. It is 
one thing to insist that right should make might to defend 
it, and another so to exalt the process that the making 
might is more thought of than the doing right. Fight- 
ing comes quite readily enough by nature in our day as 
with the Goths; it needs no pious provocations. ‘The 
forces of right that. make might unnecessary are all too 
readily overlooked; there needs no effort to divert at- 
tention from them. By all means let us dispense with our 
books of Kings, and men who inspire them, especially 
when war is dispensing with all holy words of truly in- 
spired scriptures. 

3 


If a bombardment could do to the dogmatic structure 
of some cathedrals what it has done to their architectural 
structure, there would be less reason for tragic regret. 
‘The world can never condone the destruction of its places 
of reverent beauty, its shrines of universal worship, be- 
cause no restoration can replace them, but there are 
ideas in the plan of salvation erected in their teachings 
that could be broken down without much regret, for the 
very reason that they could not be restored. ‘They are 
kept because they are there, and because they are inter- 
twined with a past that is cherished; no one wants to de- 
stroy them. If they were destroyed, no one would want 
to restore them, and, if the truth were told, a good many 
of those who now faithfully preserve them would be much 
relieved to be relieved of the task, and much interested to 
rebuild their system of faith in simpler fashion and with 
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regard to present effectiveness and truth. ‘Then there 
would be a chance to build a Christianity worthy of the 
name and appealing to all that makes for the love of God 
and man. With such an inner structure of faith and 
good will, in which men of every opinion could unite, 
drawing their co-operation in a realm of God here on earth, 
there would be no likelihood that war would come again 
bringing bombardment and destruction. The rebuild- 
ing that will most appeal to people now is the rebuilding 
of the inner temple of the loving heart. With that 
temple founded within, the outer temple would stand 


forever. 
. a 


THE sovereign remedy for worry is to do something 
and keep doing it. No one ever conquered his’ worry 
by direct exercise of the will. To say ‘“‘What, ho! I will 
not worry” is to keep the mind on the worry and make 
the will useless. It is the indirect will that does the 
business. Something quite other than and different 
from the things that worry us ought to be kept constantly 
on hand. Blessed in the man who has a garden which he 
must tend and can tend whether prices go to smash 
and markets disappear. Welcome the social service 
which shows a woman with private crosses to bear 
how she can work out the tragedy of others’ lives and 
thus bear her own. Sweet the incongruous tasks which 
in time of sorrow’s tidal wave keep the feet on solid 
ground of reality, and the homely cares which keep the 
mind from being shattered. ‘Though people can do for 
others ever so little, that little does much for themselves 
if it takes them out of themselves and removes the will 
from the interior tangles, where it is like to be knotted, 
to the outside things, where it finds freedom. 


ea 


Tue doctrine of the immanence of God is so grand, so 
deep and high, so far-reaching in its applications and 
conclusions, that no human mind has or can ever receive 
it in its fulness and through it trace out all the ways of 
Divine Providence; and yet in the atmosphere of this 
doctrine we live and move and have our being. Prophets 
caught sight of it, apostles proclaimed it in part, and holy 
souls in all ages have taken comfort in the thought of it; 
but nowhere has it yet been proclaimed with power in 
all its fulness. If we take only the lowest form of belief 
in God and affirm that he is “the infinite energy,” we 
get a good beginning of faith. At least we can know 
that energy that we did not and could not generate 
comes into our finite lives with every breath we breathe, 
every morsel we eat, every cup of cold water we drink, 
and in some way, out of these materials, energy in us 
rises into the wonders of the intellect. Getting so far on 
our way, we may soon find a key to unlock the nobler 
mysteries of the soul, and discover the glorious fact that 
not for one moment do we live apart from God. 


s 


THE most heart-rending poverty is that which has 
come suddenly, and in extreme form, upon those who have 
had no experience in enduring poverty. The maddening 
misery is the torment of anxiety and want among those 
who have never known anything but plenty. There 
may be mean places in people that will make them exult 
that the proud are brought low and the mighty fallen, or 
think complacently how good it is for them to know by 
experience what other people have suffered. To those 
who merit such lessons they will have their salutary min- 
istry, but the finer lesson is that of deeper sympathy and 
helpfulness all round. We must be brothers to each other 
as never before. We must devise helpfulnesses to those 
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who are distracted under overwhelming disaster. We 
must be tender in misfortunes that, like an ambushed 
enemy, rob the bravest of the power to resist. We 
can trust also that the pluck and courage of true nobility 
will show itself and keep every energy and cheer alive. 
The most helpful sympathy is not always that which 
weeps with those who weep. Sometimes to make them 
laugh shows a finer sense of service.» 


Accountability. 


A sympathetic critic of some recent editorials on the 
human and divine aspects of what we call ‘‘ Providence,”’ 
very properly objects to the adjective “Almighty” as 
applied to God. If the epithet is ever applicable to the 
Deity, it certainly is not and cannot be so after man 
has appeared upon the earth and been endowed with 
opportunity, freedom to choose between the evil and the 
good, and power to act in accordance with, or in opposi- 
tion to, the established laws of the universe. To say 
that within the realm of human choice and action God 
is omnipotent is to imagine a vain thing, because in 
that case human choice and accountability could not 
exist, and, mankind being only automata, God would 
be the only responsible agent of all the evil in the world. 

Human accountability is both the key to the mystery 
of evil and the source of all the moral grandeur of human 
thought and action. Because men can love and hate, 
plan evil and work righteousness, one-quarter of the 
human race is now engaged in a deadly struggle of which 
the end cannot be foreseen. Meanwhile prayers of “in- 
tercession’”’ are addressed to that being in whom “‘we 
live and move and have our being,” calling upon him to 
put an end to warfare which he did not originate, and for 
which he is not responsible. Now is not this the very 
attitude which so excited the wrath of the Hebrew proph- 
ets, who demanded of their fellow countrymen works of 
reformation and restitution rather than “vain oblations”’? 

That trinity of royal cousins (Georgie, Willie, and 
Nickie) who, with the rulers of allied states, are now mak- 
ing war upon each other, are in no sense agents of the 
Divine Providence, nor can they be reached by any 
appeals to that source of all power that hides itself in 
light. While in their own persons they do not represent 
the sum of freedom and accountability involved in this 
war, they do represent a vast mass of human impulse 
and responsibility; for behind them is an irresistible 
flood of racial antagonisms, national prejudice, commercial 
rivalry, cherished hatreds, unholy ambition, and thirst 
for dominion and revenge. 

For these things God is not responsible, and all the 
prayers in the world will not cause him to depart from the 
plan by which the worlds were made, populated, and, 
to the present day, controlled. He governs the world 
not as he pleases, but as we please. ‘The prayers of all 
the Christians in the Roman Empire could not stay the 
madness of Nero, or cause the gentle Marcus Aurelius 
to see that in persecuting the Christians he was com- 
mitting an act of folly. 

The Holy Father at Rome, in making his appeal to 
the warring nations, has set the Christian world a good 
example. He casts the responsibility upon them and 
not upon God, and even, it is said, in personal communica- 
tions to that honored son of the church the venerable 
Emperor of Austria, tells him in plain language that 
unless he mends his ways hell will be bis portion here- 
after. 

Weare only recently beginning to put aside the ancient 
beliefs which distributed the responsibility for human 
action between God, man, and Satan. Once the writer 
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read an indictment in which a young man was accused of 
crimes and misdemeanors. ‘The printed form, which was 
filled out with names and specific charges, contained a 
mass of verbiage from which emerged the clear-cut state- 
ment that this young man, ‘‘being moved and instigated 
by the Devil,’ committed these crimes. This was a 
legal form in Vermont half a century ago. No doubt 
similar blank indictments are still in use in the United 
States. The belief thus expressed certainly persists, 
although it is not so commonly expressed as that other 
obsolescent habit of thought which causes God to be 
held responsible for pestilences, catastrophes, accidents, 


and disasters which wise men now attribute to the ig- 


norance, carelessness, or guilt of human beings. What 
were formerly and by everybody described as ‘‘acts of 
God,” are now regarded as wholly within the range of 
human responsibility. 

In a storm at sea Mr. Moody organized a prayer meet- 
ing in the saloon and claimed that the prayers offered 
on that occasion saved the ship. Had any question been 
raised as to the agency of the good man in the cabin in 
converse with the Infinite Wisdom, or as to the account- 
ability of the captain of the ship, on the bridge, studying 
the laws of the power that rides upon the whirlwind and 
directs the storm, it is certain that the captain would not 
have been released from his responsibility. Montaigne 
reports the saying of an ancient mariner who, in a great 
tempest, said to Neptune, ‘‘O God, thou may’st save me 
if thou wilt, and if thou wilt thou may’st destroy me; 
but whether or no, I will steer my rudder true.” Choice, 
freedom, responsibility, accountability,—these are the 
burdens and the prerogatives of men and women who 
have arrived at the stage of self-conscious moral activity. 

From the lists of unhappy events once described as 
“acts of God,” we are rapidly withdrawing some of the 
most portentous and woeful. We cannot control cy- 
clones, earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions; but even 
worse things than these have now been brought openly 
and unmistakably within human control. If there is no 
yellow fever or malaria in Panama, Havana, or Vera 
Cruz, it is not because God has ceased to send the pesti- 
lence that walketh in darkness and stalketh at noonday, 
but because men have shut out the deadly mosquito. 
If the bubonic plague is stayed at our seaports, it is be- 
cause the plague-carrying rat has been exterminated and 
not because God has ceased to inflict his judgments 
upon sinful men. Satan has been banished from all the 
higher realms of human thought and speculation; while 
between the judgments of the Lord and human responsi- 
bilities the line of demarcation is sharply drawn, leaving 
man for good or for evil the arbiter of his own destiny 
and accountable for his own deeds and misdeeds. 

G. B. 


The War God. 


Perhaps this day in some of the cathedrals and churches 
of Europe Te Deums are sung, prayers are offered, and 
praises put up to God because hundreds of men are shot 
down, shattered in the trenches where they fought up 
to their waists in mud and water, left to perish on the 
field of blood of neglected wounds or buried hastily in 
ditches, not one at a time, but in piles and heaps. 

There are people who rejoice in these horrors, and 
thus avow that their God is the god of war. They wor- 
ship not Mars or Athene, but an ideal lower, more bestial. 
In our time the god of force has reared his crest porten- 
tously. We were hardly aware of his existence as a 
reigning deity until the war cloud broke and showed us 
the hideous features of this new old deity,—old as the 
world, but who has gathered new features of horror, 
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owing to the infernal machines of man’s invention. The 
god of battle presents more terrible and ferocious aspects 
than ever before, and his zest for carnage was unequalled 
in all the past. His testimony is not the still small voice 
in the human heart and conscience, but the boom of 
cannon, the ping of rifles, the explosions of bombs, and 
the onrush of men in the fierce hand-to-hand conflict. 

The war god is in all the new inventions that work 
on earth, in the air, and under the water. No method 
is too mean, too despicable, for use in destroying an 
enemy. The traditions of noble and chivalric warfare 
have no longer any meaning. Knavery, trickery, low 
cunning, are all allowed in the work of implacable de- 
struction. And those who excuse such means, if they do 
not practise them, go to church and chant psalms and 
bend in prayer, and claim doubtless to be followers 
of Jesus Christ. The world seems appalled and rendered 
dumb by the ferocity of this war. Day by day we 
expect to hear a great clamor of indignant and pitiful 
voices raised against the atrocious methods used, but 
there is only a pained and horrified silence. However, 
it seems certain that a storm of protest must soon break 
out which will make itself heard the world round. 

Up to this time we have felt superior on moral grounds. 
We have flattered ourselves on our humanity, on our 
high ideals, on the quelling of the beast and the viper in 
the human breast, but to-day we have cause to go low 
down into the valley of humiliation and mourn in sack- 
cloth and ashes. Our high places of pride have crum- 
bled, and we see into the horrible depths of a world goy- 
erned by force and the law of the strongest. We cannot 
ignore the lessons that are being forced upon us, nor fail 
to shudder at the thought of the triumph of the new 
gospel that might makes right, while the Juggernaut of 
power crushes all the instincts we have cherished as 
noble and righteous and as giving meaning and purpose 
to life. 

When we think seriously of the significance of the pres- 
ent world conflict, something terrible opens before us 
like the vision of the Apocalypse, where the seals of a new 
book of human destiny is opened and out of it proceeds 
things unimaginable for horror. 

The old god of war we thought, because of the teach- 
ings and affirmations of the peace societies, had been 
killed, or at least maimed and rendered comparatively 
helpless; but gods, it seems, die hard, even the worst of 
them, and here is the red terror again in forms that 
seemed to us a few months ago inconceivable. It is long 
ages since good people have fulminated against human 
sacrifice, and here it is again in a form the most stupen- 
dous the world has ever seen, with victims by the hun- 
dreds of thousands offered to that old deity we thought 
was at his last gasp. 

There were traits of mercy and humanity in the war 
god of the old Bible hardly to be expected from the divin- 
ity who had conquered Canaan for the children of Israel, 
as when Jehovah determined to save repentant Nineveh 
from the destruction he had at first prepared for it, al- 
though his prophet Jonah was filled with grief and wrath 
to find his predictions of impending doom gainsaid. 
There was no merciful and relenting divinity at hand 
to spare Louvain and Rheims, although the people of 
those ravaged towns were not guilty like the people of 
Nineveh, but innocent victims. To give thanks to God 
for the conquering of an unarmed populace, burning and 
looting their homes, destroying their cherished monu- 
ments, and casting them out naked upon the world is a 
terrible spectacle for our boasted highly civilized twen- 
tieth century. 

We are led to form new conceptions of what consti- 
tutes a Christian nation. When the test is applied, the 
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old pagan temper asserts itself, Christ’s teachings are 
trampled under foot, crushed in the tramp of armies and 
under great siege-guns that kill a hundred men at a 
single discharge. Amid the roar of artillery that shakes 
the earth, Christ’s doctrine of love to the brother is not 
heard. ‘This horrible conflict is the touchstone of relig- 
ion and life. It searches the churches and the lives of 
men and tries them as in fire, to discern where they 
have come short, in what they are wanting. ‘The pros- 
pect of the seeds of hatred, suspicion, and discord it will 
sow, from which the inevitable crops will spring up in 
the future to breed new conflicts, forces itself upon the 
mind. What will be the aftermath we ask with dread, but 
there is no answer forthcoming. It is a desolating pros- 
pect, and lends itself almost to despair. 

Not until the fighting god, who hates his human chil- 
dren and delights in seeing them destroyed, is banished 
from the earth can a purified and spiritualized religious 
faith spread over the planet. We have heard the speedy 
coming of the millennium predicted for many years, but 
have been rudely awakened as to the facts of unregen- 
erate human nature. We must constantly remind our- 
selves that the spirit of the true God has not left the 
world. It glows still in some hearts. Its love and fervor 
are working, we know not how, toward new revelations 
of the divine,—a new evangel. Men will be raised up 
to utter new truth, to lay bare the hollowness and hypoc- 
risy of the immediate past that seems going up in smoke 
and flames. ‘Though the material world perish in part, 
what matters it, if it points the way to spiritual regen- 
eration. ‘Truth and righteousness, love and_brother- 
hood, will, it may be predicted, assert themselves with 
new power when the old false and rotten foundations 
of force and greed have crumbled in the dust. Then the 
great army of martyrs will not have died in vain, and, 
_ though we weep now with pity for the thousands who 
- have lost their dear ones and have suffered all the indig- 
nities that destiny can heap upon them, still we must 
trust these sufferings are not meaningless, and shall count 
in the day of retribution. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Notes of an Itinerant. 


5 


It is a somewhat weird experience to revisit Seattle. 
Twenty-seven years ago I was a pioneer young mis- 
sionary there. It was an unkempt town of some twenty 
thousand people, the dwellings straggling up the steep 
hills, the streets unpaved and for the most part un- 
lighted, the big stumps of the great forest sticking up in 
the roads and in the house-yards. The plank roads 
along the harbor front were lined with cheap stores 
and saloons. Indians in their blankets squatted on the 
sidewalks, selling fish and basket ware. Loggers from 
the camps and sawmills sometimes made the nights 
riotous. A  bob-tailed horse-car occasionally jingled 
out to the northern suburbs, but except for that primi- 
tive conveyance we did our errands on foot. If we 
wished to visit our neighbors about the Sound, we 
journeyed in flat-bottomed, stern-wheel steamers, that 
poked into the shallow rivers and bays wherever there 
was a little settlement or a logging-camp to be supplied. 

But in spite of the ragged beginnings, every one that 
lived in Seattle in those times was sure that it was going 
‘to be a great city. The people had a kind of indomi- 
table resolution that soon came to be known as “the 
Seattle spirit.”” Conditions justified this confidence. The 
materials were at hand. The great inland sea of Puget 
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Sound opened out to the Pacific and the short way to 
the Orient, an inexhaustible supply of splendid timber 
covered the shores, a tremendous water power was 
waiting to be harnessed in the valleys of the Cascades. 
Behind the city were great deposits of coal; before it, 
rich fisheries. In the dairy lands along the river bot- 
toms the grass was green all the year round, and across 
the mountains were boundless and fertile plains for wheat 
and fruit growing. Soon, too, the Alaska trade opened, 
and centred at Seattle. The transcontinental rail- 
roads, though at first they made their Pacific terminals 
elsewhere, were forced to build into Seattle, and now I 
come back to find a splendid city of three hundred 
thousand people, handsomely built, thoroughly paved, 
brilliantly lighted, with miles and miles of beautiful 
park roads, comfortable houses and luxuriant gardens 
and lawns. ‘There is nothing left of the town I once 
knew save the names of the older streets. Even the 
great gravel hills have been bodily removed. Fire 
swept the down-town district some years after I left the 
city, so every building in that section is new to me. 
But still the snowy cone of Mount Rainier closed the 
southern vistas, and still the craggy peaks of the Olympics 
shine across the dark waters of the Sound. Still, too, 
there are dear friends, substantial citizens now with 
boys and girls in Eastern colleges, but who still call me 
by my first name, and are ready for a chat over the old 
times when we worked and played and sang together, 
and were happy on an uncertain income of about a 
dollar a day. There must have been more than a score 
of people at church on Sunday who had been members 
of my little congregation twenty-seven years ago. 

The church, of which I may not unduly claim to have 
been one of the founders, goes on its beneficent way 
with ever increasing influence and power. Mr. Powers 
preaches to large congregations, and enjoys a very wide 
acquaintance in the city and State. He has just added 
to his efficiency by renting the comfortable dwelling 
immediately adjoining the church, so that his work is 
now conveniently centred. The sessions of the North 
Pacific Conference in the church brought forth stimulat- 
ing addresses and promoted good-fellowship among the 
isolated ministers and societies on the Northwest Coast. 

The Second or University Unitarian Church occupies 
a most promising field four miles to the north of the 
First Church. This is the newest “College ‘Town 
Church.” It is adjacent to the University of Washing- 
ton, and its constituency is largely derived from the 
University faculty. This section of the city is rapidly 
building up, and the University attendance is increasing 
by leaps and bounds so that the problem of providing 
class-room and housing is very pressing. Our new 
society now meets in a rented chapel in an inconvenient 
location, but the Association has purchased for the 
church an excellent corner lot in just the right position, 
and, if the means can be obtained, an attractive chapel 
should be built there this winter so as to be ready for 
dedication about the time the General Conference excur- 
sion reaches Seattle next August. Dr. John C. Perkins 
has this fall assumed the leadership of this new move- 
ment, and his congregation is already outgrowing the 
rented quarters. ‘The Sunday-school and The Alliance 
are both vigorous, the people are enthusiastic and opti- 
mistic and the prospect is very gratifying. 

At Tacoma, to the south of Seattle, another new move- 
ment is under way, under the leadership of Rev. Marshall 
Dawson, a recent graduate of the Pacific Unitarian 
School at Berkeley. He is bringing together the mem- 
bers of the Ethical Society, who have been for some time 
without a leader, and the hitherto unattached liberals 
in the city. The meetings are held in the former build- 
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ing of the Ethical Society, which was originally the home 
of a Unitarian church. Mr. Dawson is interesting some 
of the keenest and most wide-awake people in Tacoma, 
and is active and useful in civic affairs. 

At Bellingham, to the north, Mr. Weil and his loyal 
congregation are doing excellent work. ‘The chapel is 
a charming bit of architecture. Mr. Weil serves a 
considerable circuit with indomitable and self-sacrificing 
zeal. .He has been in Bellingham longer than any other 
minister in the city and is the alert and respected leader 
in all good causes. 

I have been able to visit all four of these centres, 
preaching on Sunday morning at Tacoma, and on the 
evening of the same day giving the Conference sermon 
at Seattle, making the closing address of the Conference, 
speaking to the people of the University Church at an 
evening reception, and making three addresses at Bell- 
ingham, one at a men’s luncheon at the hotel, one in the 
afternoon to the faculty and students of the State 
Normal School, and one in the evening at the Unitarian 
Chapel. It was pleasant to meet at these gatherings 
delegations from Mr. Weil’s outstations at Blaine, Lyn- 
den, and Sedro Woolley. I have a new appreciation of 
the pluck and patience of these devoted ministers and 
congregations and a deeper confidence in the future of 
our cause in Western Washington. 

SaMuEL A. ELror. 


Current Copics. 


A NOTABLE addition to the-machinery of industrial 
conciliation and arbitration was made last Monday by 
President Wilson by the appointment of a Commission, 
consisting of Seth Low of New York, Charles W. Mills 
of Philadelphia, and Patrick Gilday of Clearfield, Pa., 
to serve as a medium for the settlement of future disputes 
between miners and operators in Colorado. In his an- 
nouncement of the creation of the new body the President 
pointed out that the effort to end the pending controversy 
by the instrumentality of the conciliators now on the 
scene of the recent disorders in the mine districts of 
Colorado will not be abandoned. The Executive, how- 
ever, expressed the earnest hope that both labor and 
capital will avail themselves freely of the services of the 
Commission in the future, to the end that a crisis similar 
to the present may not be repeated. The circumstances 
of the present struggle President Wilson characterized 
in his communication as “distressing and tragical.”’ 


] 


THE gradual return to normal industrial and financial 
conditions in this country has been signalized within the 
past fortnight by the reopening of the cotton exchanges 
and the stock exchanges in many parts of the country. 
The resumption of trading in the cotton exchanges was 
justified by a revival of demand for cotton at home and 
abroad, although the prices of the staple were not such 
as to satisfy the planters of the South, many of whom 
find themselves in distress by the interruption of textile 
industry by reason of the war. The reopening of the 
New York Stock Exchange for restricted trading in bonds, 
on November 28, brought to a test the tenor of values. 
The first day’s trading demonstrated the essential sound- 
ness of the situation on this side of the Atlantic. Side 
by side with these first steps toward a return to a normal 
state of affairs, the productive industries of the country 
are feeling to an encouraging degree the stimulating 
effects of a growing demand for various articles of manu- 
facture for purposes of peace or war at home and abroad. 
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A MOVEMENT to bring about a partial localization of 
the naval operations of the war has been inaugurated by 
the chief nations of South America, whose representatives 
at Washington last week laid before President Wilson 
a tentative plan designed to exclude the warships of the 
belligerent nations from the waters of the two Americas. 
This pacific project is the outcome of the restrictions to 
which American commerce has been subjected by the 
presence of British, French, German, and even Japanese 
warships along both coasts of South and North America, 
which have exercised the right of search at sea and have 
otherwise hampered the legitimate interests of the two 
continents. The South American representatives were 
received with sympathetic interest in Washington, but 
the administration had given no indication at the begin- 
ning of the week of a desire to participate in the proposed 
request that the various belligerents pledge themselves to 
abstain from naval activities on the American highways 
of maritime commerce. 


Comrinc less than a month after the sinking of the 
British battleship Audacious off the Irish coast by a 
German submarine, on October 27, the destruction of the 
British pre-dreadnought Bulwark, off Sheerness, on 
November 26, has created a stir of anxiety in the United 
Kingdom. In the face of the guarded assertion by 
the British admiralty that the Bulwark was probably 
blown up by an explosion in her magazines, the suspicion 
still prevails in the British mind that the latest loss to the 
British navy was the work of the enemy, either through 
strategy or by treachery. The event produced so pro- 
found an impression at home and abroad that on the day 
after the fresh disaster the admiralty felt obliged to issue 
a reassuring statement to the public. It was pointed out 
in this official declaration that the German naval suc- 
cesses so far had not affected in any appreciable degree 
Britain’s unquestionable superiority on the water, and 
that the destruction of one battleship a month for a year 
to come would not result in a shift of the balance of mari- 
time power to Germany. 


A surRVEY of the operations of the war at the end of 
four appalling months of fighting leads to the conclusion 
that, in spite of temporary successes on either side, the 
military situation on both fronts remains in doubt. 
In a review of the events of the past two months, Field 
Marshal Sir John French, the British commander-in- 
chief in France, pointed out last Monday that on the 
Western front the Germans have failed to reach a base 
on the French coast, which evidently has been the ob- 
jective of the German commander. On the other hand, 
neither have the Allies succeeded in beating back the 
invaders from the advanced positions in Belgium which 
menace the coast of France and the English Channel. 
On the Eastern front, at the beginning of the week 
it appeared that the German advance upon Warsaw 
had been effectively checked. On the other hand, 
however, the Russians had not yet succeeded in their 
drive upon Silesia, the industrial heart of Germany. 
In response to many optimistic reports of an overwhelm- 
ing victory for Russian arms within the preceding ten 
days, the general staff at Petrograd last Saturday issued 
a statement reminding the public that no decisive results 
had yet been achieved. " 


Muirary experts outside of Germany are disposed, 
as the fighting in Russian Poland develops, to take a 
pessimistic view of the chances of the German army to 
accomplish the task of frustrating the Russian advance 
movement on Silesia for any considerable length of time. 
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In spite of the Kaiser’s act of last week in promoting 
General von Hindenburg, the commander on the Eastern 
front, to the rank of Field Marshal in recognition of the 
success of German strategy in that region, the conclusion 
appears to be inevitable that the German armies in 
Poland are on the defensive and that the fast-accumulating 
forces of the Russian Empire are bound to turn the tide 
of battle before many weeks. But the fact remains 
that German strategy has succeeded so far in preventing 
a Russian invasion of Silesia and in forcing the fighting, 
in the main, on Russian soil. How long Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg will be able to maintain this advantage 
is one of the overshadowing military questions of the hour. 


ws 


In the mean while, the generous impulses of America 
and the rest of the neutral world are responding to the 
tragic demands of one of the most pitiable situations 
in which a nation has ever found itself—the situation in 
Belgium. The Belgian nation, in normal times one of 
the most, prosperous and enterprising in the world, has 
been reduced to a condition of abject want by the dev- 
astating operations of invading armies. ‘The Rockefeller 
Foundation and the American Red Cross are exerting 
themselves to the utmost to relieve a population of well- 
nigh seven million people whose homes have been de- 
stroyed by hostile guns, and who find themselves, as 
winter comes on, in.a state of complete destitution in 
a country picked bare of the means of sustenance. ‘The 
plight of Belgium is perhaps only a degree worse than 
that of Poland, over which contending armies have been 
marching back and forth in destructive warfare since 
the struggle began. And the end of suffering in Poland, 
as in Belgium, is yet far off, if present conditions are any 
criterion of the future. 


Brevities. 


The Educational Motor-car of the Unitarian ‘Temper- 
ance Society seems to be in great demand. It spent last 
week in Fitchburg and Holyoke, holding four anti- 
alcohol rallies in the open street. 


Concentration of effort as the best method for attain- 
ing results is illustrated in the phenomenal success of 
Henry Ford, who says, “The thing is to find out some- 
thing that everybody is after, and then make that one 
thing and nothing else.” 


It has been said of civilization that ‘‘it is man’s own 
invention.” ‘This is because he has chosen to make it 
his own possession, and it slips from him as soon as his 
desire or his will-power falters. Therefore as soon as a 
man ceases to care to be civilized he at once tends to 
revert to his original savagery. 


There seems to be no limit to the possibilities of new 
discoveries in certain lines of research and invention. 
The original wonders of wireless telegraphy are scarcely 
to be believed as possible, and yet just now a new marvel 
is announced as practically accomplished, namely, of 
wireless messages sent from shore under the sea for miles 
to some station or submarine vessel. 


Another old-fashioned belief has been attacked. Frof. 
H. D. Bailey of Muhlenberg College is sure that our so- 
called natural dread of some creatures is not a natural 
feeling at all, but rather an acquired condition brought 
about by some unfortunate personal experience, or by 
influences coming from the teachings of older persons. 
He tells of a boy of two years who showed a fondness for 
snakes, a black one five feet in length being his favorite, 
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and of a little girl of three summers who cared greatly 
for a box turtle, and of other children who had no fear 
of dragon-flies and caterpillars. 


When: Mr. Fielding Hall claims that “prayer means 
obtaining by begging, and that only,” he reveals a sur- 
prising ignorance of the real object and essence of this 
highest function of the human mind. There enters into 
genuine prayer-aspiration the wish to come into harmony 
with the divine will, the desire to ‘‘clothe with life the 
weak intent.” 


Letters to the Editor. 
A Good Book. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 


May I commend to your readers an admirable little 
book, “Things Learned by Living,” by the late John 
Bascom, well known as a president of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity and a teacher at Williams College. My attention 
was called to it by a very appreciative review in the New 
York Nation. It is one of the ‘‘wisdom books,” and all 
the more readable on account of its autobiographical 
flavor. You hear the real man talking to you and 
of his own experience. I wish that the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation might secure permission to print the closing 
chapter on ‘“‘Religion” as one of its pamphlets. Here 
is the grasp of a strong mind upon the eternal realities. 
I read now and then books upon religion that bear the 
prestige of eminent names, perhaps of a foreign uni- 
versity. They must be good, or people would not be 
reading them. It is easy to see that they have a use. 
But often I feel happy at getting through with them, 
as if I had been sawing a log. I rarely wish to read an- 
other of the worthy professor’s books. John Bascom’s 
book leaves me with a different feeling. I am hungr 
for more of his excellent company. I should like to 
talk with him along with Socrates in the Elysian Fields. 

CHARLES F, DOLE. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 


A Word for Us Aff. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


One of the big facts of the great war is that our 
own nation is almost completely exempt from its suffer- 
ing. Our share in it, such as it is, is indirect and thinly 
distributed. It comes in the shape of industrial depres- 
sion and unemployment, slightly raised prices perhaps, 
and our hundred millions of war-tax; and these effects 
may be more than offset before long by increased demands 
for our products from the countries at war. Instant 
calculations were made by our selfishness of the amount 
of profit that might accrue to us through the distress of 
the peoples abroad. Under these circumstances of 
immunity does not all the unselfishness in us move us to 
take some large and definite part in the relief of the suffer- 
ing there as well as to take more than usual care of our 
own distress-needs at home? Our contributions for Red 
Cross work, Belgian relief, and the like, are as yet small, 
and they come from comparatively few. How many 
among us have yet made any personal sacrifice to lessen 
the infinite sacrifices suddenly forced by the war on the 
millions over the sea? 

The coming Christmas gives multitudes of us an op- 
portunity to make such a sacrifice in a small but a real 
and effective way. Many thousands of homes—not of 
the wealthiest, either—are in the habit of spending at 
Christmas what in the round must amount to ten, twenty, 
thirty, perhaps a hundred, dollars on Christmas gifts 
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between members. We may not wish to cut off entirely 
our festival expression of love; but why not by house- 
hold agreements cut our usual amount, whatever it be, 
in thirds, and make two-thirds our family offering to the 
two fields of distress, abroad and at home,—assigning 
it where each family prefers, perhaps dividing it equally 
between the two needs? 

Some one in the Survey last week proposed something 
of this kind, suggesting extension of the compact to one’s 
whole circle of involved and expectant relatives,—with 
due notice given in the form of invitations to join! 
Good! Let the idea catch far and wide through the land, 
and the Christmas offering from the United States to the 
war-woe alone would startle us all by the beautiful leap 
in the various funds. Does it not seem as if great, rich 
America, safe in her distance, might take little Belgium 
into her arms and feed it through this first winter of 
terrible ache and starvation? Is that too large a part 
for us to take in the war, too large a contribution for 
us to make at the cost of some personal sacrifice? ‘The 
little people to-day are like what we are told has been 
seen here and there in her land,—one of her own babes 
with its hands cut off! ‘Thank God that no nation as a 
whole can be fairly accused of such deviltry to individual 
babes; there are devils in all armies at war,—let us call 
all such “‘men without country.’’ But here is this 
babe of a people with hands cut off! Whoever is re- 
sponsible, cannot the Christ-child in the world’s heart 
do something for it this Christmas? And perhaps 
Germany-in-America will not be last in wanting to help. 

W. C. GANNETT. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Recommendations Wanted. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The nominating committee of the American Unitarian 
Association has organized with Richard Webb, Portland, 
Me., as chairman, and Harold G. Arnold, 54 Kenneth 
Street, West Roxbury, Mass., as secretary. The other 
members of the committee are as follows: Mrs. Morgan 
Brooks, Urbana, Ill.; Mrs. Prescott Keyes, Concord, 
Mass.; George Kent, New Orleans, La.; J. H. Lathrop, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Arthur Maxson Smith, Berkeley, Cal.; 
and Charles A. Wing, Concord, N.H. 

In accordance with the resolve creating the committee, 
the secretary is ready to receive in behalf of the committee 
“suggestions and recommendations of names to be put 
in nomination” for the following offices to be filled at 
the next election, viz.: president; a vice-president from 
each of the following districts,—Northern New England, 
Southern New England, Middle States, Southern States, 
Central West, Rocky Mountain States, Pacific Coast, 
and Dominion of Canada; secretary; assistant secretary; 
treasurer; six other directors, four of whom must be 
from New England, one from the Middle and Southern 
States, and one from the Western States and Pacific 
Coast; and four members of the nominating committee, 
two of whom must be from New England, one from the 
Pacific Coast, and one from the Western States. 

“Suggestions and recommendations” to be of service 
to the committee should be sent in at the earliest moment, 
and preferably no later than January 1. The resolve 
requires the committee to issue the preliminary ballots 
“on the first day of April or as soon as practicable 
thereafter,” and the ballots must be returned before May 
1. It is therefore obviously impracticable for the com- 
mittee to wait until April 1 before approaching any one 
in regard to the use of his name, especially as the candi- 
dates must be taken from widely separated localities. 
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In War-time. 


BY FRANCES WHITMARSH WILE. 


Thy ways are not the ways we know, 
Thy path is in the deep; 

Thine are the winds of death that blow, 
And Thine the lives they reap. 

Though darkness hides from us Thy face, 
Our fainting hearts have known 

That justice is Thy dwelling-place, 
And righteousness Thy throne. 


Through all the warp and woof of time 
War’s crimson thread has run; s 
But slowly dawns the dream sublime 
Of peace beneath the sun. 
And if to elder faith Thou art 
The Lord of battles still, 
Thy constant voice in many a heart 
Proclaims a higher will. 


Oh, surely on the people’s sight 
That vision yet will shine 

Which seers of old, in blacker night, 
Beheld, and knew divine: 

Then wat’s red star shall fade away 
And stain no more the skies, 

As down life’s margin sank the day 
Of human sacrifice. 


Embattled hosts by sea and shore 
That advent cannot stay; 

In wrath or love, men evermore 
Thy hidden laws obey. 

Although through fire and flood we go 
By paths we cannot see, 

The way Thou takest Thou dost know, 
And we will walk with Thee. 


Violent Remedies. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


An absurd story used to be told of a certain country 
doctor of little skill who, unable to diagnose and cure any 
other disease, followed the practice of first throwing his 
patient into a fit and then treating the fit, confident of 
his ability to handle that malady in any event. One 
might imagine that some such method was now being 
pursued in curing diseased Europe of her many minor 
ills by first throwing her into the frightful convulsions 
of the present war and then, with continued powerful 
doses of pills and powders (lyddite bombs and other 
violent purgatives), reducing her to a condition in which 
exhaustion from the greater distemper should render all 
other ailments so insignificant by comparison as to be 
virtually non-existent. 

Almost from the beginning of hostilities there have 
been wonderful accounts of the submerging of lesser 
animosities in the torrent of international hatred that 
swept over the greater part of Europe. In Germany the 
social-democrats have ceased from troubling, and the 
empire is described as one big family zealously defend- 
ing its hearthstone and roof-tree; in France questions of 
party politics have suddenly become devoid of meaning, 
and patriotism unites all factions; in England the home- 
rule issue and the suffragist agitation sink, as by magic, 
into insignificance; and in Russia one hears of nothing 
but the most unselfish love of country. Some recent 
words of the Czarina are reported in a Danish journal. 
“Have you noticed,” she asks, ““how the war has welded 
the people into unbreakable unity? As long as the war 
lasts there will be no political parties in the lands over 
which the Czar rules. The labor party is going hand in 
hand with the other parties. Poles, Finns, and Jews 
have become Russians. They are collecting money for 
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our hospitals and have voluntarily joined the colors. 
Many already have distinguished themselves in battle. 
From the Arctic to the Black Sea, and from Vladivostok 
to the Baltic, you will find one united Russia which can 
and will be victorious.”’ Sick Turkey undoubtedly hopes 
to emerge reinvigorated from the war, which of course 
is waged to the greater glory of Allah. 

A writer in one of our literary reviews has expressed 
the opinion that the awful tragedy now in progress 
was really needed to elevate our ideals, purge our minds 
of pettiness, enlarge and strengthen our souls, and turn 
the pens of our poets and romancers and dramatists to 
high and worthy themes. ‘“‘Man does not live by bread 
alone,” he reminds us. ‘The commercial era through 
which we have been passing practically declared that 
he could, and the result is the ‘Get Rich Quick Wal- 
lingfords’ and the ‘Potashes and Perlmutters.’ Wars 
are largely protests of the human reason in favor of 
imagination and high spiritual things. They are generally 
worth the treasure and blood that is poured out in them. 
Would the North and South to-day resign the robe of 
glory which the Civil War threw over them? Could half 
a century of dull material progress equal the value of 
that war to us? We believe that the present unparalleled 
struggle will be equally beneficial; that it will clear the 
air like a great thunder-storm; that it will energize human 
character; and that especially it will revitalize literature 
which was becoming not only commonplace, but com- 
mon.” Of course the cheapness and ready availability 
of this sort of consolation for agonies that are three 
thousand miles away will be obvious to any one. It 
has long been noted how philosophically men are able 
to bear the sufferings of others. Moreover, this writer’s 
protest against the evils of a prosperous commercialism 
sounds a little queer when raised in defence of the 
present war, which was started, as the majority of ob- 
servers agree, to promote the commercial prosperity as 
well as the political importance of the nation most active 
in precipitating the conflict. 

Mr. Graham Wallis, the English writer on social and 
political themes, has a recent book entitled ‘The Great 
Society,” which contains matter for careful pondering. 
On one page, for example, there occurs a significant 
passage in a chapter called “Disposition and Environ- 
ment.’ Let it be observed that the publication of the 
book antedated by two months the outbreak of the war. 
“One peculiarity of the state of ‘baulked disposition,’”’ 
we read, “is that it is extremely difficult for the sufferer 
to find his own way out of it. The stimulus must come 
from outside. When one is ‘dull’ or ‘flat’ or ‘sick of 
things,’ or whatever the name may be which he gives to 
his feelings, he cannot, unless he is a man of quite excep- 
tional resource and nervous elasticity, invent anything 
to do which will ‘stimulate’ him. Now, for instance, 
that the European nations keep hundreds of thousands 
of men under arms in time of peace, the colonels of 
regiments and the captains of war-ships know by ex- 
perience that their men become ‘fidgetty’ or ‘fed up’ 
by a life which gives play only to a few dispositions; 
and when that occurs they prescribe in a haphazard way 
a smoking-concert, or a route march, or, on board ship, 
a dance, or clothes-mending, or gun-drill, for them all 
alike.” That the struggle now going on is a sure cure 
for the fidgets here referred to, though at the same time 
the cause of other and far worse fidgets, no one can deny. 
Whether the disease was serious enough, however, to 
justify so violent a remedy is open to dispute. In this 
connection another quotation from the same book may 
be in order. The author remarks that ‘“‘the fact does 
remain that a rather large proportion of the members of 
the Great Society honestly feel from time to time that 
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they would be improved by a war, and are only restrained 
by the fear of ‘the infinite’—by the strong probability 
that they may get more war than is necessary to improve 
their digestions.” And after admitting the beneficial 
effects that may follow a recourse to arms, he wisely 
adds: “But meanwhile I would plead that it would be 
not only more effective but more economical if we aimed 
at these results directly, instead of trusting that we may 
find them among the accidents and uncertainties, the 
fatigue and monotony of modern warfare.” 

It undoubtedly is true that human errors and weak- 
nesses are sometimes corrected by the most dire inflic- 
tions, but to feel an unctuous satisfaction in the awful 
visitation (that has come upon others) is little short 
of impious. A person may gain in strength and charac- 
ter through the loss of all his relatives and friends in 
an earthquake or tornado, but should he therefore 
indulge in felicitation and thanksgiving because the 
painful death of others has redounded to his own spiritual 
advantage? It is conceivable that the only corrective 
possible for a moral taint should sometimes take a form 
too abhorrent for the mind to dwell upon. Certain 
wrongs do seem to be incapable of getting themselves 
righted except by still greater wrongs. This may be 
nothing but an illusion; one who has a firm faith in 
the moral order of the universe must believe it is an 
illusion. Nevertheless, so illogical, so baffling is the 
very nature of sin, that one is prepared to encounter 
all sorts of puzzles and paradoxes and_ contrarieties 
when once one begins to study the problem of evil, though 
the inexorable necessity of wholesale torture and massacre 
as the remedy for any earthly ill whatsoever is indeed 
a hard thing for one to believe in while still retaining the 
conviction that this is the best of all possible worlds. 

MatLpbEN, Mass. 


Agreements between Nations.* 


BY HON. SAMUEL J. ELDER. 


I ask your attention for the moment to such agreements 
between the nations as we hope may come by their 
voluntary action after hostilities have ceased. 

In considering the question we must not blind our- 
selves to the fact that the situation will be fraught with 
hatreds which will last for a century, perhaps—decades, 
certainly. It was told in the very last days of the Franco- 
Prussian War, that a German soldier beat a French inn- 
keeper well-nigh to death because he had failed to furnish 
him the wine that he demanded. Upon being called 
before his superior officer and asked why he did so brutal 
a thing, he said, ““One of Napoleon’s soldiers beat my 
grandfather, who was an innkeeper in Germany, because 
he could not furnish him a French wine that he asked; 
and my people have vowed that some time we would avenge 
the outrage upon our kinsman.” ‘The hatreds of war, 
the animosities of war, hold out. ‘The statue of Stras- ~ 
burg, draped by the French people in memory of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and the flowers placed almost 
daily about it, showing the resentment of the French at 
the dismemberment of their country, testify to the same 
thing. We do not need to travel across the seas. Many 
of those here recall the way in which the elderly people 
spoke in our childhood and since of the Revolutionary 
War and of the War of 1812. When we go down to New 
London to the boat race we look again and again at that 
shaft at Groton, commemorating the place at which an 
American garrison was put to death. Nor have they 
forgotten along the Long Island shore the burning of 
the towns during the war. Animosity toward the mother 


*From an address delivered before the Unitarian Club of Boston. 
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country was a prevailing and powerful political considera- 
tion for many years. It is only within the last few decades 
that we have come into closer union, to understand 
Great Britain, and to forget the past. To come even 
nearer our time, in our own Southern country we have 
seen the animosities of the Civil War survive for decades, 
and the sufferings of the Southern people were burned 
into their souls. So in considering what is possible as a 
matter of agreement after this war, long-lived resentments 
must be borne in mind. 

There are other things, however, which lead us to be 
more hopeful. ‘This war is so terrible, the situation is so 
gigantic, the agonies of life and death and suffering are 
so great, that it is utterly inconceivable that the peoples 
on the other side of the seas should not say, ‘“‘What is 
it all worth? What are we doing it for? What really 
‘counts in the face of this agony?” Aghast in view of 
the men who fall to their death, of the cities devastated, 
the homes desolated, the families destroyed, it can but 
be that with the awakened life of the present time the 
peoples themselves will take a hand in the adjustment. 
Nor is it impossible that at the end of it all, the autocratic 
power, the militaristic spirit, will have been shattered. 
One thing is proved,—that armaments do not preserve 
peace. We have been told in all the discussions of peace 
that the way to avoid war was to be prepared for it; 
the way to preserve peace was to be prepared to fight. 
That argument is ended, so far as this generation is con- 
cerned, once and for all. Armament has not preserved 
peace. No one, however blind, can address that argu- 
ment to his own soul or to any other human being. It 
was because Austria was ready to fight that she sent an 
ultimatum that could not be accepted. It was because 
Germany was prepared to fight that she sustained the 
ultimatum. I am not passing judgment on the one side 
or the other, but it was the preparedness for war that 
made the war; and the peoples of the earth will say 
that such preparedness must not come again. 

The whole world to-day in its soul is in favor of peace. 
You remember the marvellous propaganda only a few 
years ago in this country, responded to in England and 
in France by overwhelming meetings with tens of thou- 
sands in attendance, on the proposal of general peace 
treaties without exception as between the United States 
and those countries. The propaganda of education 
has not failed. It accomplished the object of spurring 
more and more and more the conscience of those countries 
to a sense of their obligation and of their duty. 

Now we ask how peace is to be safeguarded, how the na- 
tions are to arrange their lives so that such a war may not 
occur again. We hear again, and then again, and then 
again, the phrase “The United States of Europe,” from 
Metternich, perhaps, first, but it has been echoed by 
speakers and writers whose words carry weight. It is 
significant of the thought of the time. I do not think 
we ought to deceive ourselves for a single instant as to 
the possibility of any such United States of Europe as 
we have in America. The hostile feelings, the deep 
centred and seated resentments to which I have alluded, 
the differences in race and speech, prevent a parliament 
or congress of Europe. But I do not think we are wild 
or visionary or “peace advocates,” in the sense in which 
that phrase is often used, when I say that a federation of 
the nations of Europe, with certain basic principles and 
certain laws as between themselves, may be proved 
possible by the outcome of this war. To that I wish 
to call your attention, but to only a single phase of it. 
What can be the constitution or terms of a federation of 
Europe? Is it not possible that the limitation of arma- 
ments—the strict, positive, definite limitation of arma- 
ments—may become a part of the terms of that federation? 
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This is not a new proposal; it has not sprung up in 
these months for the first time. When it was proposed 
in 1899 it was truly said, ‘“‘This is not new, it has been 
suggested before.’ But it was suggested then. The 
Czar of all the Russians in calling the first Peace Conference 
at The Hague made the prime purpose of the meeting 
the limitation of armaments. The cost and burden 
bore so heavily upon the nations of Europe that it seemed 
a possible proposition; it was advanced and urged at 
the Peace Conference, sustained by many of the great 
nations, and opposed, unfortunately, by others. The 
argument then was merely the cost and burden. Europe 
was staggering under the weight of its preparedness. 
They were not prepared to advance the argument that 
the armaments would themselves lead to war, but they 
were prepared to set up the stupendous burden of ex- 
pense under which they were laboring. 

The call in 1907 by the Czar for the second Peace 
Conference at the close of the Japanese war, did not 
contain the proposal of limited armaments, but placed 
its weight upon the arbitral determination of international 
disputes, on which some progress had been made at the 
first conference. Some important and promising ad- 
vance had been made, but Secretary Root, speaking for 
the United States, reserved in his note of acceptance of 
the Czar’s proposition the right of the United States to 
renew the proposal for the limitation of armament. I 
cannot refrain from quoting from Mr. Root’s note, set- 
ting out the necessary position of this country. ‘‘They”’ 
—meaning the people of the United States—‘‘are there- 
fore free from apprehensions from attack which to so 
great an extent are the cause of great armaments, and 
it would ill become them to be insistent and forward in 
a matter of so much more vital interest to the nations 
of Europe than to themselves. Nevertheless, it some- 
times happens that the very absence of a special interest 
in a subject leads a nation to make suggestions and urge 
suggestions which more deeply interested nations might 
hesitate to present.” 

So at the second Peace Conference the proposal was 
renewed, seconded ably by Great Britain and by France 
and by Russia. ‘There again it was urged the armaments 
were themselves burdensome. Attention was called to 
the fact that the expenditures of Europe for arms in times 
of profound peace had been in 1897 £250,000,000, and 
the expense had increased between that and 1906 to 
£320,000,000. Again the proposal failed. It was a 
proposition upon which even a majority of the nations 
could not agree unless the other nations joined with them. 
There could be no limitation of armament when your 
next-door neighbor was arming to the teeth. If it could 
not be accepted well-nigh unanimously, it could not be 
accepted at all. 

But the situation has now been changed. ‘The red- 
hot iron of suffering is burning into the souls of men and 
is bringing conviction. The struggle is so titanic that 
victor and vanquished will be prostrate, benumbed, 
bankrupt. It seems inconceivable that in the end these 
belligerent powers will not seek and find measures to 
prevent the recurrence of their own suffering. I spoke 
of the United States of Europe, only a moment ago. 
Europe consists of 3,754,000 square miles of territory, 
The United States of America consists of 3,616,000 
square miles, well-nigh the same. We have found it 
possible to unite here under a great constitution. Why 
may not at least a federation with certain defined 
powers be possible on the other side? 

We are not without examples of the limitation of ar- 
maments. At the end of certain wars the victor has 
imposed limitation upon the vanquished. One cannot 
doubt that now the nations may be prepared to impose 
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it upon themselves. We think of the stupendous forti- 
fications along the frontiers of the various countries of 
Europe, and then of our three thousand miles of boundary, 
without a fort, without a gun, without a redoubt, without 
a ship to protect it, and yet we are about to celebrate a 
hundred years of peace with our neighbor on the north. 
The very building of fortifications, the very preparedness 
to resist attack and to furnish a base for counter attack, 
is a menace all the time. Why may not the nations-of 
the earth reach the conclusion that fortifications may be 
levelled? 

You say, How is a limitation to be enforced? How 
are you going to know that a nation is not violating 
such a convention? I want to say this, that while a 
congress or parliament of Europe is impossible, a supreme 
court of Europe with certain definite jurisdiction to my 
mind is not impossible. In the last Peace Conference 
an agreement was reached in regard to an arbitral court. 
It advanced in all its stages up to the selection of the 
members of the tribunal, and there it broke down with 
a reference to the next conference, the next coming to- 
gether of the delegates of the various nations. A con- 
vention of this kind between European nations would not 
be burdened by the number of signatory powers that 
the Hague convention was. The breakdown was be- 
cause each of the signatory powers, about forty, were 
insisting upon having a member of that court. Such 
a convention as the one I speak of for Europe would not 
break down by the demand of too bulky a tribunal. 
One of the points of jurisdiction of such a court might 
easily be to determine whether the convention in regard 
to armament and fortification had been violated, with 
power in any one of the signatories to call the question 
to the attention of the court. 

You say treaties may be broken. Oh, yes, they may 
be broken, but only after the armaments have become so 
powerful that it is believed the treaty may be broken in 
safety. The treaty would not be broken if there was 
possibility of restraining armaments by early, appeal to 
the court. 

Then again, how will you enforce the decrees of the 
court? What is the sanction? We have been told 
throughout all the peace discussions that there your 
scheme broke down, there was no possibility of enforce- 
ment. ‘The suggestion is often made of an international 
police. It does not appeal strongly to my mind. Num- 
berless difficulties in the way of marshalling, commanding, 
and sending out an international police provided by a 
dozen or more nations occur to your mind at once. Who 
shall command it? Shall the court have a marshal or 
sheriff who shall be generalissimo and take this interna- 
tional police, formed from all the countries, to a recalci- 
trant power and compel its obedience? There you have 
war again. You are only suggesting that you may 
secure peace by fighting for it. It seems to me—and I 
throw it out for consideration, though it is far from being 
new—that an infinitely more powerful way of enforcing 
the decree of the court with reference to over-armament, 
or with reference to any other infraction of the conven- 
tions, would be that of non-intercourse. If the signatory 
powers to such a convention bound themselves in case 
of the violation of a decree of the court to abstain from 
intercourse with the recalcitrant nation, what would be 
the result? Suppose no one of them would permit ex- 
ports to the nation, suppose no one of them would permit 
imports from the nation, suppose they refused to transmit 
the mails to or from that nation, how instantly compliance 
would be enforced. You say it would cost the neutral 
nations, those not concerned in the trouble, too much. 
Well, would it cost them too much? We are not likely 
to be involved directly in European troubles, and yet I 
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venture the assertion that the United States would be- 
come signatory to such a convention as that and would 
carry out its obligations, both as to exports and imports 
and mails. Yes, it would cause disturbance of our 
business, but think of the disturbance of the business 
to-day. Think of the indirect results that come to us 
from the war. Yes, it would hurt this country that it 
could not trade with such a nation, but it is but a drop in 
the bucket by comparison with the injuries that come 
now and one that we would willingly undergo, I think, 
as would other nations, if thereby we could insure the 
carrying out of the decrees of a court. 

Let us take an illustration. ‘The nations of the earth 
were not pleased with our exempting our coastwise ves- 
sels from the payment of tolls through the Panama Canal. 
‘They did not stop our exports or imports. ‘They said 
they wouldn’t come to our fair. They didn’t put it that 
way, but they said they wouldn’t come, and we knew what 
the reason was. ‘The weight of authority—I know now 
I am on dangerous ground—the weight of legal authority 
was that we were entirely within our rights in exempting 
our ships; but our President told Congress that we had 
better back down, that whatever our views of our rights 
were, the nations of the earth were unanimously against 
us, and we backed down. Think what compulsion 
nations can exercise by absolute non-intercourse, before 
you decide that the decrees of a European or a world 
court cannot be enforced. 

If we say “This is visionary, this is too much to hope 
for,’’ we are only echoing what was said in 1899 and what 
was said in 1907, that limitation of armament cannot be 
secured. No, merely upon the argument of the expense 
of maintaining war preparations in time of peace, it could 
not be done; merely upon the argument of the economic 
waste of war, it could not be done. But in the presence 
of a calamity world-wide in its blood, in its suffering, and 
in its devastation, it may be possible and I believe will 
prove to be. 
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Hard Things are Good for Folks. 


BY MARY P. WELLS SMITH. 


This was the long title of a small book that stood on 
the shelves of our Sunday-school library many years ago. 
The book’s contents are forgotten, but its title returns 
to memory now and then, at times when it seems to 
fit surrounding circumstances. ‘Sweet are the uses of 
adversity”’ is a more poetic way of expressing the same 
idea. 

Is it true? Are hard things good for folks? Certainly 
“folks” do not desire or welcome them. Instinctively 
we all seek the easy and pleasant road, shun the hard, 
up-hill path, the narrow, tortuous way. For ourselves 
and our dear ones we covet good things,—ease, popularity, 
prosperity, the sunshine of life; but in spite of us the 
storms come, we are driven out of our shelter, we must 
face and meet as best we can stern, hard facts. Is it 
“good” for us? 

Against our inclination, perhaps, we are often forced to 
admit the truth of the quaint old saying. Little as we 
enjoy hardship and trouble, often out of them is born 
a new spirit, an aroused energy, capacities of which we 
had not’ dreamed ourselves possessed, above all, a new 
tenderness of sympathy for those in sorrow or trouble. 
Because we have sojourned in the dark valley ourselves, 
we know how to feel for others called to dwell in the 
shadow. We learn so much more of life, are such vastly 
stronger, wiser, truer men and women, because we have 
been roused from the ‘flowery beds of ease” where we 
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languished securely, and taught that we too must “fight 
to win the prize”’ and ‘‘sail o’er bloody seas.” 

History tells us that many an eminent man has been 
“nursed in the cradle of adversity.” Rarely does a 
great genius spring from the home of wealth. Many a 
father, a self-made man, who has struggled to success 
through seemingly insuperable obstacles, says, ‘‘My boy 
shall have a different life from mine. He shall not know 
such hardships as I bore,’”’ and the sheltered, pampered 
child has all the budding possibilities of his young soul 
crushed by the too-much-ness of his luxurious life. Not 
only is the stimulus of necessity lacking, but his capacities 
are smothered in pleasure and indulgence. Yes, hard 
things are “good for folks,” little as they are desired. pa 

The present war recalls this saying. Our country is 
as yet fortunately exempt from the unspeakable ruin, 
devastation, loss of life and property desolating Europe. 
Yet still the war comes home to us. We all feel its 
depressing influence, and may yet more seriously, if the 
struggle is prolonged. Expected dividends are not paid, 
the income shrinks, expenses rise. On every side we 
hear of factories reducing their number of employees. 
Where will these discharged men—upright, steady men, 
discharged through no fault of their own—find work 
for the coming winter, support for their families? 
to aid the distressed Belgians are already coming from 
Europe, and will pour in more abundantly as the winter 
comes on, while demands to help the unemployed in 
our own midst are sure to be many—greater, perhaps, 
than ever known previously. No one faces a peculiarly 
joyous, care-free winter. It is another case of “hard 
things,” hard indeed. Will it be ‘‘good”’ for us? 

Perhaps! Students of social conditions and thoughtful 
people generally have deplored the trend of recent years 
in American life toward a constantly increasing luxury 
and devotion simply to pleasure. To get and to have 
seems almost becoming the national ideal. Life around 
us seems sometimes a mad rush of mere money-getting 
and pleasure-seeking,—a whirl of automobiles, dancing, 
dashing from one amusement to another. Sunday has 
become largely a week end, a time for excursions and 
visits. Churches are nearly deserted, lectures poorly 
attended, all serious efforts to better mankind struggle 
with indifference and feeble support, while money is 
lavished in the wild scramble for display and amusement. 
People so often have “‘no time”’ to read, or think, or work 
for good causes. ‘he poorer people, instead of, as for- 
merly, putting spare cash in the savings bank, working 
toward a home of their own, and independence in their 
old age, lavish their change freely (often to the neglect 
of the grocery bill) on the “‘movies’’ and other cheap 
pleasures, trusting to “‘luck’’ for the future. 

If the pressure of this war should give us pause, may 
it not be good for us? Perhaps we shall come to our- 
selves and take life more seriously, more becoming 
rational human beings, more fitting the descendants of 
those Puritan ancestors who lived consciously as God’s 
children placed here for a purpose. We may learn, 
perforce, to do without many fancied necessities, to walk 
instead of ride (vastly to the benefit of our health), 
to live more simply and earnestly, to return to the old 
ideal of “plain living and high thinking.” 

This calamity of war may, in the end, help give our 
country something of the elevation prophesied for Great 
Britain by Lloyd George. In a recent speech, he said 
of the war:— 

“Tt is bringing a new outlook for all classes. ‘The great 
load of luxury and sloth which had submerged the land 
is receding, and a new Britain is appearing. We can see 
for the first time the fundamental things that matter in 
life, and that have been obscured from our vision by the 
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tropical growth of prosperity. We have been living in a 
sheltered valley for generations. We have been too 
comfortable, too indulgent, many, perhaps, too selfish. 
And the stern hand of fate has scourged us to an elevation 
where we can see the great everlasting things that matter 
for a nation, the great peaks of honor we had forgotten,— 
duty, patriotism, clad in glittering white, the great pin- 
nacle of sacrifice, pointing like a rugged finger to heaven.” 
GREENFIELD, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 
Thanksgiving in the Year of the Great Betrayal.* 


BY DR. SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS, D.D. 


He took the cup, and gave thanks.—LUuKE xxii. 17. 


The governor of the Commonwealth begins his proc- 
lamation, which I have just* read, with the statement 
that he issues it in accordance with “‘an ancient custom.” 
There doubtless was in his mind, as in ours, a sense that 
on this year a Thanksgiving proclamation needs an 
apology. Why should we have a day of thanksgiving? 
Why not a day of humiliation? There is something in 
the reference to our abundant harvest and our compara- 
tive prosperity that grates upon us. We are half-ashamed 
of them. Should we give thanks because God has chosen 
us out for blessing, while he condemns others to misery? 
Is it such a tribal God whom we worship? 

I am sure none of us is so base, so lost to the sense of 
human sympathy, as to make this a season of national 
self-congratulation. None is so childish as to rejoice 
in the contrast between our lot and that of our neighbors. 

It is not a time for merrymaking. The calamity is 
too great. But it is possible that the day of humiliation 
and of sympathy may also be a thanksgiving day. When 
we really appreciate the meaning of religion, there is no 
incongruity in the joining of the two. There are times 
indeed when the usual symbolism of Thanksgiving seems 
incongruous. We cannot deck our cburch with the 
fruits and flowers of the earth, jubilant that we have that 
for which others long in vain. ‘To-day the symbolism of 
Thanksgiving is not that of gratified fulness: it is rather 
that of expectant emptiness, the emptiness acknowl- 
edged by the purified soul. It is the empty bowl you 
see to-day before this pulpit, and it is the emptiness of 
the human heart throughout the world to-day, that ought 
to be the thing in our minds. And unless we can find 
some hope in the world’s present emptiness, then we are 
forlorn indeed. " 

On the same night on which Jesus was betrayed he sat 
with his disciples, and he said, With great desire have I 
desired to take this Passover with you. Then he took 
the cup,—the cup which meant sacrifice, that which 
seemed the outpouring of human blood in vain,—he took 
the cup and gave thanks. He gave thanks for this the 
bitterest experience of his life. 

This year, 1914, will be remembered for centuries to 
come as the year of the great betrayal of human hopes. 
It is the year in which mankind has been betrayed. And 
in this year when mankind has been betrayed, when the 
ideals of Christianity have been betrayed, we are called 
to take the cup and give thanks. And only as we do 
take the cup, as we realize, not superficially, but deeply, 
what it means,—the sorrow, the unutterable loss,—will 
there be any reason for our posterity to give thanks that 
If we do not take the 
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Let us take the cup. Let us taste its bitterness. Let 
us not with pious phrases try to cover up the plain facts. 
Let us remember the dead bodies of young men. Let us 
remember the widows so young and so innocent of this 
great transgression, but who are bearing its griefs. Let 
us remember the fatherless children. Let us remember 
the devastated homes. Let us remember the priceless 
works of art—the inheritance of generations past— 
ruined in the fury of these days of wrath. zs 

This hideous ruin of young lives, of fair hopes, of ancient 
beauty, has not been wrought by a convulsion of nature 
or by the madness of a mob. ‘This has been an ordered 
desolation, a calculated and scientifically planned de- 
struction. This return to chaos and old night has been 
directed by those to whom had been intrusted the forces 
of modern civilization. This has not been a people’s 
war. ‘The people have been led as sheep to the slaughter. 
We need not agree in laying the blame of the catastrophe 
on the rulers of any particular nation. We do not have, 
as yet, all the facts necessary to a final judgment. 

But this is sufficiently clear, that there was a time 
when the fate of the world was in the hands of a very 
few men. A little more wisdom, a little more patience, 
a little less hard-hearted ambition, a little less foolish 
desire to test their instruments of destruction, and the 
crisis of last summer might have passed over and been 
forgotten as a diplomatic flurry. The business of these 
men was to keep the world’s peace. Great powers had 
been given them. Behind them was the unwavering 
loyalty of the masses of the people, who could die for their 
own countries but not direct their policies. It is these 
people, those whom Jesus spoke of ‘‘as the least of these 
my brethren,’’ who to-day form the sacrifice for the sins 
of selfish statecraft. 

Let us not try to make excuse. You say that it was 
necessary in such a world as ours. Yes, but let us have 
the candor to admit that our world is what it is because 
we would have it so. It is the world of human will and 
human ideals that has gone wrong. ‘‘Woe to the world 
four world] because of offences; for it must needs be 
that offences come, but woe to that man by whom the 
offence cometh.” 

As we take the cup, let us with solemn resolution give 
thanks. So men have ever done when in a great emer- 
gency they have determined to resist an ancient evil till 
it be destroyed. Not in a mood of depression, but with a 
new hope do they respond. When they know the worst, 
they feel the impulse of the better will that struggles 
against it. 

Why should we give thanks? There are two kinds of 
thankfulness: one is very easy and very pleasant, the 
thankfulness of escape from calamity, of having been 
given, without effort, some pleasant thing for which we 
say, ‘““We thank you,” and go our way forgetting; and 
then there is that deeper kind of thankfulness, the thank- 
fulness which comes from a great opportunity of service, 
from a great opportunity to do something that has never 
been done before, to take the cup that shall mean sal- 
vation for ourselves and others, the opportunity to do 
something, to be a part of some redemptive work, to do 
away. with some evil which for ages has gone not only 
unchecked, but not understood. 

When such a period of rapid change comes, it is joy 
to be alive, “and to be young is very heaven.’’ ‘Those who 
are young not only in years but in spirit rejoice to have 
lived in that time of purifying tribulation when a great 
ideal becomes recognized and the means for a great work 
come to be understood. 

We have been singing Luther’s hymn, which has in it 
something very incongruous to our minds. It is a de- 
fiance of personified evil. But I think it is good to sing 
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it in an unexpurgated way, to get that sense of the joy 
of spiritual conflict, of being in the presence of something 
that we must contend against for our lives. And then 
there is a purifying sense in that appeal to us as individ- 
uals with no help whatever from the outward world, 
because the outward world is wrong. 
“‘God’s word above all earthly powers— 
No thanks to them—abideth; 
The spirit and the gift are ours 

Through Him that with us sideth.” 

The spirit and the gift are ours. We are not called 
upon to give thanks for the outward world as it is to-day. 
Luther simply scorns it. He gave no thanks to these 
world powers, he defied them; and that power which 
sideth with us is the power that is in our souls. And in 
our disappointment with the outward world we are 
thrown back upon ourselves, and in our personal help- 
lessness we are thrown back upon a power like ourselves 
but greater,—not machinery, not outward civilization, 
but that which speaks to us in the accents of the spirit. 
‘Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee.” 

The great experience of mankind is that out of the 
depths of spiritual need comes the sense of a depth of 
spiritual power answering to that need, never realized 
until the need comes, then trying to moralize the world; 
and the world is not fully moralized. Shall we despair? 
No. Let us thank God and take courage because thus 
far we have gone. Because the foe is strong we need 
to call the reserves in the spiritual nature. All that has 
been of good and beauty and truth has been wrought out, 
not fatalistically, but morally. It is not what has hap- 
pened, but the human response to what has happened, 
that counts. To him that overcometh has always been 
given power. And in our day also the sense of evils to 
be overcome brings out the moral power that has been 
long latent. 

If you would get the best conception of a religious atti- 
tude, do not go to churchmen who are thinking only of 
the safety or the progress of their church, nor to states- 
men who are thinking of the state and its glory: go to 
a company of eager, earnest physicians and hear them 
talk and learn their spirit. They are cheerful men, most 
of them: they have to be cheerful. ‘They are courageous, 
they are kindly, but they never yield to sentimental- 
ism. ‘They never minimize the evils which they would 
overcome. And the thing which strikes you is how glad 
they are and how thankful they are for a kind of knowl- 
edge which to the ordinary layman seems to be a kind 
of despair. 

Here is a disease which has existed from the beginning. 
It is as old as the race. And here are men engaged in 
medical research who come together to rejoice over a new 
discovery. We jump at conclusions at once, and say, 
“These men must have found the cure for this disease.” 
Not at all. They haven’t found the cure, but they are on 
the way to finding the disease. They are tracing it back. 
They have recognized the germ that causes this disease, 
and they give thanks. They are rejoiced. They are 
getting on. 

Ah, but why don’t you bring the disease to an end? 
These men know that you cannot cure that disease until 
you recognize its cause. When you have recognized its 
cause, when you have seen it as it is in its beginning, then 
you are on the way which long has been sought. ‘That 
is a victory, a very great victory. 

Or you have men engaged in preventive medicine. 
They have found no cure as yet for some great malady, 
but there are ways of prevention. But how can that pre- 
vention be made real? Only by that which to the general 
public seems an aggravation of the evil. They must go 
forth and give publicity to the evil itself. They must 
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make people understand that it is an evil, and that it 
should be avoided. And then the general public becomes 
alarmed, as if something new had happened. It isn’t 
anything new; it is simply that the news comes to them, 
a warning that is necessary. 

Said that American philosopher, whose fame has been 
lost in the greater fame of his sons, Henry James the elder, 
“The most hopeful thing,”’ he was accustomed to say, “‘is 
that there are no fresh evils.’’ The worst was at the 
beginning. ‘Those evils which we recognize to-day have 
not been lately invented. ‘They were accepted as a part 
of the nature of things. When we come to a clear con- 
sciousness that certain things are evil, then we have made 


a very great gain. 


What moral gain has this year brought to the whole 
world? It has brought a new conception of what war 
is. It is possible for us, I think, to appeal in the future, 
not to the self-interest of one nation, but to the common 
sense of all, when we seek to make peace in the world, 
because more people than ever before will, when this war 
is over, be thinking along same and reasonable lines. 
The glamor of war is going. For that let us at least thank 
God. ‘The other lesson is that which the physician learns, 
of the ways in which disease may be carried. We are 
learning that the worst things may accompany the best 
things, and that it is only when we continually scrutinize 
the best things that we can find safety from ancient ills. 

In two ways unsuspected by our fathers some of the 
most devastating diseases have been carried, through 
water and through milk. ‘That which satisfies the natural 
thirst and the natural hunger form the best mediums 
for noxious germs. In the necessities of life men have 
found death. We are coming to see that the most devas- 
tating evils of this world are carried about and _ per- 
petuated by two things, by patriotism and religion. The 
horrors of this war do not arise from a mere recrudescence 
of that which people recognize as brutal passion. ‘They 
come through the finest passions to which our nature 
appeals, the patriotic impulse and the religious impulse. 

Now what does that mean? In order to eliminate 
typhoid fever, must we give up drinking water or using 
milk? No. Wewant to get pure water and we want to 
get pure milk, and we want to know the source of our 
supply. Shall we give up patriotism and preach a sen- 
timental or a sullen individualism? No. Shall we give 
up religion, with its worships and its enthusiasms and its 
incitements to sacrifice? No. But, if we are to get rid 
of one of the greatest evils of the world, we must care- 
fully scrutinize both. 

If into your patriotism you allow foolish pride and 
arrogance to enter, if in your patriotism you allow envy 
and suspicion of other nations to enter, if you praise these 
things in order to incite to sacrifice for your country, 
if you are in the habit of saying continually, ‘‘ My country, 
right or wrong,”’ then these noxious germs find here just 
the medium in which they flourish. 

If your religion is not scrutinized and criticised, if you 
are content simply with a religious feeling that is as 
instinctive as animal passion, then what you see going 
on to-day will go on continually. The tribal gods are 
cruel, and demand the sacrificial blood of the best youths 
of each generation.’ And frenzied priests sanctify the acts 
which cold-hearted rulers find it profitable to do. The 
gods of the nations always sanction the nations’ wars. 

When we purify religion from its selfishness, from its 
superstitions, from the narrowness of sect or party or 
nation, only then have we something strong enough to 
be a power for peace. We must learn to worship not 
the God of the Americans or of the Germans or of the 
Englishmen, but the God of us all. We must conceive 
of a justice that is not in the likeness of our revengeful 
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passions. “His eyes are in every place, beholding the 
evil and the good.” ‘The evil deed is evil even when it 
is profitable to ourselves. The good deed is good even 
though it is done by our enemy. 

When our religion is purified from the germs of selfish 
passion, it takes its place as a power to be reckoned with. 
When the outer world grows dark, we feel its inspirations. 
Even now, in the year when the multitudes whom Jesus 
loved and whose sorrows he shared have been betrayed 
by those who should guide them in the ways of peace, 
we need not despair. In the overturning of our hopes 
for the speedy coming of the happier times, we have a new 
challenge to our courage. The task set before us is harder 
than we had thought and the way is longer. But the way 
we know,—we know it better for this experience. In 
this our day of humiliation there is the awakening to an 
opportunity. In the failure of a narrow patriotism and 
a narrow religion there is the call for a patriotism and a 
religion strong enough and pure enough to keep the peace. 
They are coming—‘through great tribulation.’ Let 
us rejoice in tribulation, for they are coming. Let us 
take the cup, and give thanks. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


When God does his best work he needs the best men to 
help him.—George Eliot. 


Learn as if you were to live forever; live as if you were 
to die to-morrow.—Ansalus de Insulis. 
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The most difficult thing in life is to keep the heights 
which the soul has reached.—Rev. David Riddle, Jr. 
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When death, the great reconciler, has come, it is never 
our tenderness that we repent of, but our severity.— 
George Eliot. 
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The whip of words,—short, sharp, incisive words,— 
chosen with care and knotted well together, is a terrible 
weapon. One brief indignant couplet of such words, 
or a prophetic warning of three small syllables only, like 
“ve victs,’ will go round the globe, and man has no 
power to stop it.—James Freeman Clarke. 
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Fear, then, to do evil. That is the attitude of mind 
and heart we should all have. Be brave to face danger, 
difficulty; but shrink from sin with fear. ‘There is 
reason for this, believe me,—reason written in the very 
foundation of the universe, and permeating through all 
the fabric of conscious life. Determine that your life 
shall be genuine. Seek character above reputation.— 
Charles E. Perkins. 
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Our Father, may we remember those who, in trying 
times and under difficult circumstances, have given 
themselves to the life of human service. May we rejoice 
in their memory and in their work, and may we learn to 
take our work, whatsoever it may be, however small it 
may be in itself, as a part of that great human effort 
through which righteousness comes. May we in our 
generation enter the gates of righteousness and rejoice, 


- knowing that for every one of us there is a work and a 


challenge for our every power, as we give ourselves to 
Thy service. Amen. 
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Happiness. 


I read a bit of vagrant verse, 
And straightway all the universe 
Has blossomed into flower. 
I hear a strain of music low, 
In measured cadence, sweet and slow, 
And golden grows the hour. 
—Mrs. E. Mead Lane. 


Shall I Drink? 


BY CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 


May I call the attention of the readers of 
the Christian Register to a recent publication 
in which will be found valuable material for 
temperance addresses and Sunday-school 
teaching, namely, ‘‘Shall I Drink?” by Rev. 
J. H. Crooker, D.D.? 

A subject which many people think worn 
out is here treated with a freshness, vigor, 
and enthusiasm that will surely reawaken 
our interest and hope. Here is no senti- 
mental appeal to the emotions, but a straight- 
forward presentation of facts and arguments. 
The latest results of scientific experiments 
and business experience are given—results 
which are rapidly convincing men of the 
harmful effects of even moderate drinking, 
and the practical wisdom of prohibiting the 
sale of alcoholic beverages. From every 
point of view—health, business efficiency, 
personal morality, social order and welfare— 
the subject is considered. Authorities are 
quoted, references given, with a carefully 
prepared list of authorities. The old be- 
lief, the ‘‘drink superstition,” that alcohol 
is a life-giver is shown to be false. It is 
not even a stimulant, medical men agree. 
It paralyzes and depresses; it is the “‘great 
deceiver’’; it is a life destroyer: this is the 
verdict of science. 

The immense importance of the alcohol 
problem as related to other social evils and 
problems is clearly shown in this book. 
Conservative statistics are given for pov- 
erty, pauperism, child destitution, insanity, 
crime, and divorce, to show the direful in- 
fluence of alcohol on the social welfare. 
The economic argument, from the point 
of view of business and society in general, 
is most convincingly presented, showing the 
enormous waste in money, industrial effi- 
ciency, and life itself, caused by drink. 
The new attitude of insurance companies, 
railroads, hospitals, even military authori- 
ties, is fully set forth. Such subjects as 
parental responsibilities, infant mortality, sex 
morality, alcohol as a medicine, scholarship, 
and athletics, are discussed from the stand- 
point of alcohol, with interesting statistics 
and testimony. The argument that moderate 
drinking is morally advantageous is squarely 
met and shown to be fallacious, as also the 
claim that light liquors are a cure for in- 
temperance. ‘The rapid increase of drunken- 
ness in Germany, France, and Italy, and the 
alarm felt there, are adduced as evidence. 
The argument that the saloon should be re- 
tained as the “poor man’s club” is riddled, 
and the hope that “substitutes for the saloon”’ 
will be effective is shown to be weak. This 
leads to a chapter on “The Function of the 
Law,” in which the right of the people to pro- 
hibit the liquor traffic, and the wisdom of such 
a policy, are maintained. Decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and pro- 
gressive legislation in many States are quoted, 
and the rapidly rising sentiment in favor of 
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abolishing the saloon and making prohibition 
national is counted one of the “signs of 
promise’? to which the closing chapter of 
the book is devoted. 

Here, then, is a book replete with informa- 
tion, ready for our use in the cause of good 
citizenship and social progress. Chapter by 
chapter the argument gains weight until it 
would seem that no one could withstand it, 
In preparing it Or. Crooker has done our 
denomination and the temperance cause a 
great service. Like Polyanna, ought we not 
to be ‘‘very glad,” and to carry this message 
of duty and hope into all our churches, 
Sunday-schools, and homes? 


The Invention of Submarine Tor- 
pedoes. 


With the general use of submarine tor- 
pedoes in the present war, it is interesting 
and surprising to remember that they were 
invented by a student in Yale College. 
In his new book, “‘Memorials of Eminent 
Yale Men,” just published by the Yale 
University Press, Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes 
describes David Bushnell and says that 
“in his Freshman year he conceived the idea 
of the modern torpedo, which he perfected 
shortly before graduation.’’ Mr. Stokes in- 
cludes an interesting description of the ma- 
chine in a quaint Latin letter (so written 
probably to prevent the invention from 
possible discovery by the enemy) sent to 
Ezra Stiles, afterward president, by Tutor 
Lewis, when Bushnell was a Senior. 

Mr. Stokes continues: “It was  there- 
fore on the Yale campus, and probably in 
Bushnell’s room, that the torpedo was 
invented. ‘Timothy Dwight, the year before 
he became president, wrote,— 


““*See Bushnell’s strong, creative genius, 
fraught 

With all th’ assembled powers of skilful 
thought, 

His mystic vessel plunge beneath the waves, 

And glide thro’ dark retreats and coral 
caves!’’’ 


Literature. 


THROUGH REALMS OF SONG. By Isaac 
Bassett Choate. Boston—vThese are the 
verses of a book-lover who has ranged widely 
over literature and here records in nearly 
two hundred sonnets his feelings for great 
atithors, old legends, and the like. 


Magazines. 


“The War and the Way Out,” by G. Lowes 
Dickinson, in the December number of the 
Atlantic Monthly, is a most thoughtful dis- 
cussion. Mr. Dickinson’s philosophy and 
internationalism protect him from intel- 
lectual bias, and what he has to say should be 
heeded. Geheimrat Albert’s defence of the 
German conduct of the war in deft para- 
graphs attempts to turn the flank of the 
British argument by a series of counter- 
attacks on the behavior of the Allies and 
explanations of charges against the Germans. 
This number of the Adantic opens with 
a highly romantic story of actual adventure 
by Abraham Mitrie Rihbany, whose autobi- 
ography ran in the AJlantic’s pages last 
year. Mr. Rihbany, who was brought up 
in the shadow of Mt. Lebanon, describes 
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an adventure with necromancers which might 
be a modernized version of some tale of 
Scheherazade. ‘The Failure of the Church,” 
by Edward Lewis, is by an English clergy- 
man who has lately resigned his pastorate 
because he felt his comfortable position 
incompatible with his desire to be a “‘man 
of God.” In-—‘Some Remarks on Ameri- 
can and-English Fiction,” a discerning Eng- 
lish critic, Edward Garnett, separates the 
wheat from the chaff of our best sellers and 
upsets several established reputations. Prof. 
Roland G. Usher writes with discernment 
of ‘‘Germany’s Ability to Finance the War.” 
John Trowbridge, president of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, contributes 
a highly unfavorable “Estimate of German 
Scientific Culture.” ‘The House of Sor- 
row,” afl aflonymous paper, discusses the 
spiritual uses of adversity, and “Rab and 
Dab,” the interesting story of the Woman 
Rice-Planter, is continued. There are essays 
by Annie Kimball Tuell and William Austin 
Smith, while Mr. Franklin James writes with 
pleasant humor upon the chop on his neigh- 
bor’s table. ‘The fiction, by Elizabeth Ashe 
and Cornelia A. P. Comer, is vigorous. 
There are war poems by John Finley and 
Grace Hazard Conkling. 


Miscellaneous. 


An interesting publication, particularly to 
those who know Old Boston or wish they 
did, is Days and Ways of Old Boston, edited 
by William S. Rossiter and issued by R. H. 
Stearns & Co. In the preparation of the 
book, well-known writers have contributed 
from their store of reminiscence or special 
study. The opening chapter, written by 
the editor, gives a picture of the Boston of 
1847, before the time of street-cars, when 
the population was composed chiefly of 
native stock. Col. Higginson’s chapter, 
written in February, 1911, is crowded with 
animated reminiscence and character sketches 
of people he knew well. Frank H. Forbes 
writes of “The Old Boston Water Front,” 
recalling the traditional glory of the old 
wharves in the days when they were the 
crowning pride of commercial Boston. 
Maud Howe Elliott writes charmingly of 
treasures found in her mother’s wonderful 
old rosewood secretary, with anecdotes of 
both personal and local interest. Robert 
Lincoln O’Brien has made a study of 
“Advertising in Boston” during the last 
half-century. Heloise E. Hersey, the be- 
loved school-mistress, contributes a chapter 
on “Boston as a Shopping City,” incidentally 
discussing shopping as a barometer of social 
evolution. Walter K. Watkins of the 
Bostonian Society writes of ‘‘An Historic 
Corner”’ (Tremont Street and Temple Place), 
tracing the procession of owners and uses 
from the time when it was a half-cleared 
pasture in which grazed the cattle of Henry 
Webb, a prosperous merchant. A closing 
chapter is about “Old Boston Banks,” 
written from information furnished by 
Francis R. Hart. In such a book the il- 
lustrations are important. These are from 
drawings furnished by Malcolm Fraser and 
Jacques Reich of the Century Magazine art 
staff. A reviewer can have only commenda- 
tion for the high literary and artistic excel- 
lence of a book which good Bostonians, no 
matter where they may live, must welcome 
and value. 
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No Scarcity of Toys Here 


Notwithstanding the Trouble Abroad we have Received & 
Every Dollar’s Worth of our Toy Purchases and are show- 
ing the Largest and Finest Assemblage of Things We 
Ever Had to Delight the Child Heart—All Grouped in 


Our Great Toy Section 


On the Third Floor of the New Building 
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Lots of brave little hearts have been trying hard to be cheerful in the 
face of a persistent rumor that this would be a very lean Christmas. Let there 
be an end to this gloom. 
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We want to tell the good children of New England that Santa Claus is 
bountifully supplied with all the toys and games that will possibly be 
needed. 


And here you will find his choicest gifts for New England boys and girls— 
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The Home, 
A Child’s Thought. 


BY OLIVER PENMARK. 


A little child upon the sands, 
Beneath a sapphire sky, 

Holding up her dimpled hands 

While on the quiet beach she stands, 
As though she fain would try 

To clasp the fleecy clouds that pass 

So high above the wondering lass. 


“T am so small a maid,” said she; 
“The sky and clouds are far,— 
And farther still the stars must be, 

So far their light I cannot see,— 
I wonder where they are! 
All are so far above my reach, 
V’'ll just play here upon the beach.” 


The Story of a Pumpkin-pie. 


Polly and Patty had come from the city 
to spend a month with grandpa and grandma 
at Hope Farm. Polly and Patty thought 
Hope Farm, with its big orchards, the very 
nicest place in the world. Of one thing in 
particular they were quite sure—in no other 
place in the world were there such pumpkin- 
pies made as those grandma made. 

She made them every Saturday because 
the minister came to tea every Sunday after 
he had driven eight miles to preach his 
afternoon sermon, and he was very fond of 
pumpkin-pie. Patty and Polly thought it 
such fun to help grandma make her pies. 
They were very good little cooks themselves 
for ten-year-old twins. Mother Rogers had 
seen to that. 

Early one Saturday morning word came 
that Uncle John Rogers down at Clifton 
had fallen and broken his leg. Grandpa 
and grandma got ready in a great flurry and 
drove straightway to Clifton, leaving Polly 
and Patty to keep house until they should 
return at night. Patty and Polly were very 
sorry about Uncle John, but they were greatly 
elated over being left to keep house. 

“Tt makes one feel so responsible,” said 
Patty, who liked to drag in a big word now 
and then when no grown folks were by to 
laugh at her. 

“But,” said Polly, soberly, “what about 
the minister’s pumpkin-pie?”’ 

What, indeed? But Patty was equal to the 
problem. 

“T shall make the pumpkin-pies,’’ she 
said. 

“Oh!” Polly was almost scared. She was 
never so daring as Patty. ‘‘What if you 
spoil them?”’ 

“T won’t spoil them. You must help me. 
I am sure I can make them all right. I 
know just how grandma goes about it.’’ 

So the two little maids put on very bright, 
clean, new gingham aprons and ran down to 
the cornfield behind the big fir grove. Polly 
was always a little frightened to go through 
that grove, it was so thick and gloomy, but 
Patty never thought of such a thing. The 
pumpkins were there, round and yellow as 
gold, and the twins picked the best and ripest 
to make their pie. 

Patty, having rolled her sleeves high above 
her dimpled elbows, peeled and diced the 
pumpkin and put it on to stew. She could 
not find the granite saucepan grandma 
always used, but Patty was not to be stuck 
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by a trifle like that. Shestewed the pumpkin 
in a round granite milk-pan, and it served 
the purpose very well. 

Meanwhile, Polly had hunted the hay- 
mow for fresh eggs, had fallen through a hole 
into the calf-pen and nearly frightened the 
spotted calf to death. But she found the 
eggs and brought them in triumph to Patty. 

Patty made the crust while Polly watched 
her. Patty clean_forgot to put any baking- 
powder in, but Polly remembered it just 
in the nick of time. Then they strained 
the pumpkin and beat it up with eggs and 
sugar and milk and cornstarch, and dusted 
in the cinnamon and nutmeg and ginger 
very carefully, for the minister was very 
particular about the flavoring of his pies. 
Polly and Patty both tasted the mixture 
and pronounced it all right and just like 
grandma’s. Then they popped the pies 
into the oven, and when they came out 
they were golden brown and looked de- 
licious. So delighted was Patty that she 
danced around the kitchen three times 
waving a holder aloft. 

Grandma was very much surprised when 
she came home and saw the pumpkin-pies. 
Secretly she doubted if the pies could be 
good enough to put before the minister; 
but she was careful not to hurt the twins’ 
feelings by saying so, and anyway there was 
nothing else for him this time. 

That night Patty had a terrible night- 
mare, and woke up Polly to tell her about it. 

“Polly, I dreamed that we put mustard 
in those pies instead of ginger! Oh, we 
didn’t—did we?” 

“No, of course not,’ answered Polly, 
reassuringly, and went right to sleep again. 

But Patty couldn’t sleep. She was afraid 
she would dream that terrible dream again. 

Next afternoon after preaching the minis- 
ter came. When he had finished his second 
helping of pie he said politely :— 

“Your pumpkin-pies are always delicious, 
Mrs. Rogers, but you have surpassed your- 
self in this one. It is the most delicious I 
ever ate.” 

Grandma’s eyes twinkled. 

“T’m sorry I can’t claim the credit for 
it,” she said. ‘Patty made it.” 

Patty blushed scarlet beneath the minis- 
ter’s eye. 

“Polly helped me,” she said honestly. 

And the minister—he had driven eight 
miles, you know, and preached a long ser- 
mon, and his wife never made pumpkin-pies 
—took a third helping.—L. M. Montgomery, 
in Zion’s Herald. 


Dora and the Collie. 


Dora is a little girl who thinks dogs and 
horses and cats understand what people say. 
She talks to all her pets, and they really do 
seem to understand her. When she says to 
Gray Brother, the pretty Maltese cat, “Come, 
get your catnip,”’ he trots upstairs after her 
and waits till she takes the catnip out of a 
little box on the mantel. In summer she has 
fresh catnip for Gray Brother, but in winter 
he has to be contented with the dry herb. 

Last summer Dora was at the railroad sta- 
tion waiting for the mail when she saw a 
beautiful collie on the platform. He looked 
sad and forlorn. He was with a very kind- 
looking man who petted him once in a while. 
The man looked worried. Dora spoke to the 
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dog, as the others on the platform had done. 
To the others he made no response, but when 
Dora spoke he looked up eagerly, as if he 
understood. 4 

Dora overheard the man talking about the 
collie. He said he was taking him home with 
him on the train. He liked dogs, and he had 
bought this dog_on a farm because he was 
such a beautiful ‘collie. He was worried 
about him, however, because the dog would 
not eat. During this conversation Dora 
came nearer, 

“Have you explained things to the dog?” 
she asked. 

“No, I haven’t,” said the man, laughing 
down at the dear little girl. ‘Will you ex- 
plain things to him?”’ 

Dora nodded and went right up to the 
collie. 

“You are homesick—you poor doggie,” 
she said. ‘‘ You miss the farm and the sheep 
and your old friends, don’t you? Well, you 
are going to a new home, and you will love 
that new home. You must eat something, 
because you have to go on the train.” 

The dog leaped about her and barked, and 
the bystanders laughed again. ‘Then the 
little girl pointed to a plate of bread and meat 
on the platform, which the man had bought 
in the restaurant, and which had been un- 
touched by the dog. ‘‘Eat it up,” she said, 
and the collie ate every bit. ‘‘He’ll be all 
right now,’ said Dora. ‘He just didn’t 
understand!”’ 

Then she ran back to her mother a little 
shyly, for all on the platform were clapping 
their hands and the dog was barking happily. 
—Exchange. 


Ray’s Bedfellow. 


Ray. was spending the week-end at grand- 
father’s on the farm twenty-eight miles 
from home, and it was the first time he had 
ever travelled on the cars alone or stayed 
over night without his mother. But he was 
getting big and brave, and he could travel 
alone—for he was nine years old in September. 

Father gave him the money so he could 
buy his own ticket, and went with him to 
the station to see him aboard the train safely. 
When the train came all father did was to 
help him up on the steps, and to say real 
loud to the conductor,— 

“This young gentleman is going all the 
way to Schwenksville.” 

Ray thought that was very nice of his 
father, for every one in the car looked and 
smiled at him, and the conductor looked 
pleased and said,— 

“Why, of course, why should he not, he 
is such a big fellow.” 

The ride was very short that morning, and 
it hardly seemed possible that the journey 
was complete when Ray heard the brakeman 
call into the car:— 

“Schwenksville! 
ville!”’ 

Ray jumped up quickly and hastened to 
the door with his own new little suit-case in 
hand, and jumped from the car without aid 
from any one. 

Grandfather was there to meet him, and 
Ray drove Napoleon all the way to the farm. 

It was in late October, and the leaves 
were falling and the nuts dropping from the 
trees, so Ray had a fine time gathering chest- 
nuts, and he had a full peck to take home 
with him, 


All out for Schwenks- 
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Jasper, the hired man, was Ray’s special 
favorite and chosen companion all that day, 
for he told him many wonderful things as 
the boy followed him about as he did his work 
out in the barn and about the farm. Jasper 
showed him that the cows had no teeth in 
their front upper jaws; he climbed up in the 
old buttonball-tree and got him an aban- 
doned oriole’s nest; he found three cocoons 
on the currant-bushes, and told Ray what 
was inside and what would come out in the 
spring; he gave him a beautiful red ear of 
corn, and three peacock feathers, two ban- 
tam eggs, and a duck egg. And besides all 
this he showed him the squirrels carrying 
nuts into a knot-hole above the kitchen roof. 

When night came Ray was tired, and had 
treasures sufficient to fill his suit-case, and 
the over-flow grandmother packed in a little 
basket. . 

“May I sleep in the garret, grandmother?” 
Ray asked when it was time for him to re- 
tire. 

“Tn the garret!’’ exclaimed grandmother. 
“Why do you want to sleep there?” 

“Father told me he used to sleep there 
when he was a boy,”’ said Ray. 

“Of course he did,’”’ spoke up grandfather, 
“and so did I.” 

“And may I sleep in the funny little tum— 
tumble-bed, too?”’ he asked eagerly. 

“Oh, you mean the trundle-bed?”’ 

“Ves, that’s what father called it. 
I, grandmother?” 

“Certainly you may, and Jasper will be 
at the other end of the garret for company.” 

Grandmother fixed up the little trundle- 
bed, and Ray, with a candle, went to bed 
just as father used to do. He was a little 
timid, but he was brave, and he had his 
pajamas’ pocket full of nuts, not to eat, but 
for company. 

It was a litile lonesome and awfully dark 
up there after the candle was put out, but 
Ray soon fell asleep, and he slept until— 

_“Grandmother! Oh, grandmother!” came 
a startling voice from the garret some time 
toward morning. Grandfather, grandmother, 
and Jasper were all awakened and quickly at 
the side of the trundle-bed. 

“Oh, grandmother, something is after 
me,” cried Ray in frightened tones, ‘‘it’s 
here,” and he held the covers tightly in his 
clenched hands. 

Grandmother hastily pulled down the 
covers, and as Ray let go his hold—out 
seampered a frightened little gray squirrel, 
and whisked away up among the rafters and 
disappeared. 

How Jasper laughed! 

“That little scamp!” he said. “That’s 
Frisky, and he has frightened me, too, and 
more than once, by coming into my bed, or 
by running across my face. I’ve petted him, 
and as it’s cold to-night he was hunting a 
warm place, and—maybe these nuts in your 
pocket were tempting.” 

“Oh, but it felt funny when something 
furry and tickling brushed my face and then 
wiggled down by my side,”’ said Ray. 

“Hadn’t you better go down with me and 
grandfather, and sleep in the spare-room bed 
for the rest of the night?” asked grand- 
mother. 

“No, I'll stay in the tumble-bed till morn- 
ing. I’m not going to be afraid—not of a 
little squirel, anyhow,” declared Ray, 
bravely. 

Ray could hardly wait until Monday came, 
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so he could return home and tell father 
about his adventure.—Frank E. Graeff, in 
Sunday School Times. 


Aff on Account of the Fog. 


The boarders were nearly all gone home 
from the big hotel on the cliff, but Bobbie 
and Fred did not care one mite. 

“Old Capt. Dobbs is left an’ the beach 
an’ the clams,” they said; and surely they 
were right. 

But one morning something happened, 
and it was a very sad happen indeed. Old 
Capt. Dobbs got a crick in his back; and, 
when Bobbie and Fred came to see him, he 
sat all bent over in his wooden chair beside 
the vine-covered porch. 

““An’ aren’t you able to dig clams?’’ ex- 
claimed Fred, in dismay. 

Old Capt. Dobbs shook his head. 

“No,” he said sadly, ‘‘I can’t dig a clam 
to-day, nor to-morrow either, I reckon. I’ve 
got it bad thistime. The fog gave it to me. 
I couldn’t dig any more’n your baby sister; 
and there’s that bucket a-waiting for Mrs. 
Pool’s clams, and she to have company to 
dinner, and me promising ’em to her, and 
then not keeping my promise!” The old 
captain sighed a loud, long sigh. 

“And it’s all on account of that fog,” he 
declared. 

Bobbie and Fred sighed, too. 

“Tt’s such a lovely clam-dig day!’ they 
said. 

“And we’re disappointed,’”’? added Bobbie, 
very low; “but we’re sorry ’cause the fog 
hurt you, Capt. Dobbs, and—and we'll 
come and see you to-morrow,” he continued 
brightly, ‘‘and maybe you'll be better.’’ 

Then the two little boys walked slowly 
down the narrow shell-bordered walk and 
out on the sandy beach. 

‘“There’s heaps of ’em this morning,’ de- 
clared Fred, sorrowfully. ‘‘There’s little 
holes for ’em to breathe out of everywhere 
in the sand.” 

“Then let’s you and me dig ’em,’ ex- 
claimed Bobbie. “‘Let’s you and me dig a 
whole pailful for Mrs. Pool! TLet’s surprise 
Old Capt. Dobbs ’most out of his wits; and 
let’s get the money and put it in his letter- 
box, and write, ‘It’s for Mrs. Pool’s clams, 
an’ she’s entirely welcome.’”’ 

Bobbie jumped up and down in his excite- 
ment, and his face was red, and his blue 
eyes bright; but Fred looked thoughtful. 

“We'd have a backache and blisters, and 
be tired as anything,’’ he said slowly. 

Bobbie shrugged his shoulders. 

“Who cares for blisters?”’ he said quickly; 
“and I’m bigger than you think. I dug 
’most a whole pailful of clams my own self 
on last Saturday morning when you had gone 
to ride. I’m going to do it, and I’m going 
to do it right now!” 

Bobbie put down his large wooden pail 
and commenced to turn up the moist sand 
with his funny clam-rake. And Fred— 
well, he did the same thing, too. 

And I’m sure that the clams were giving a 
morning party, for they were thick as berries 
in a wood, and the boys had their pail filled 
in a trice and then up to Mrs. Pool’s they 
trudged. 

“And you filled this great pail all your- 
selves?” said Mrs. Pool, withasmile. ‘‘ Well, 
well! I never did!” 

Bobbie beamed. 
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“Yes,” said he proudly, ‘‘we did; and we 
filled it full away up to the top, and we’re 
only tired a tiny speck, and we didn’t get so 
very many blisters!” 

Fred looked at his hands ruefully. 

“T’ve got big ones,”’ he said with a sigh; 
“but then,’ he added quickly, “I don’t 
mind, ’cause, you see, we did it to s’prise 
dear old Capt. Dobbs.”’ 

Mrs. Pool opened her pocket-book. 

“JT guess, V'll have a surprise, too,’’? she 
said. She took out a stiff green dollar-bill. 
“You give that to Capt. Dobbs, my dears.” 

“Q-oh!”’ gasped Bobbie, breathlessly. ‘A 
bucket full of clanrs only costs’’— 

“Never you mind, Bobbie,” interrupted 
Mrs. Pool. ‘This dollar is my surprise, you 
know.” 

And this is not the whole of the story. 
Bobbie and Fred had a big surprise, too. 
And what do you guess that it was? Boats! 
And they found them on the steps of the 
broad piazza the very next afternoon. 

“For Fred and Bobbie, from a friend that’s 
thankful,” the paper read. : 

“‘And it’s Capt. Dobbs made ’em for us!” 
said Bobbie—F. Margaret Bremner, in - 
Sunday School Times. 


“Nelly, shake Hands!” 


One day my brother was out driving in the 
country, when a stranger stopped him by ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Hello! that used to be my horse.” 

“Guess not,’ replied my brother. ‘“‘I 
bought her at a livery stable, and they told me 
she came from Boston.” 

“FA’m!” said the man. 
her?” 

My brother answered that the horse was 
sold to him under the name of ‘‘ Pink.” 

“Ho!” said the man, ‘‘that isn’t her name.” 

Suddenly he cried out sharply, ‘‘ Nelly!” 

Quick as a flash the horse pricked up her 
ears and looked around. 

“Nelly,” said the man, stepping in front 
of her, ‘‘shake hands!”’ 

Up came the horse’s right hoof for the man 
to take. 

“Now give us the other hand, Nelly.” 
And she raised her left forefoot. 

“There!” said the smiling man; ‘‘d’ye sup- 
pose that wasn’t my horse?’’—Our Dumb Ant- 
mals, 


“What do you call 


Aunt: “Harry, do you love your baby 
brother?”? Harry: ‘“‘What’s the use? He 
wouldn’t know it if I did.”—Selected. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care, 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Preswent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Praesment, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Creex, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burt, Mrs. Philip Y. 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Ki 3 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secrerary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Southern Letter. 


King Cotton is surely sharing in the 
grouchy conditions which have fallen over all 
princes and potentates in the days of de- 
moralizing warfare, which means that the 
shadow of commercial depression lies some- 
what gloomily over the Southland and affects 
not less all church enterprise than all other 
activities of social significance. But it is 
hard for Southerners to take discouragements 
seriously. The cotton situation is sure to 
brighten; a certain degree of prosperity’s 
sunshine may staunchly be counted upon to 
triumph in our latitude; and the work of our 
churches will go on as pluckily:as ever, al- 
though upon our newer societies the embar- 
rassments of the times may bring some tax- 
ing perplexities 

But surely not to our vigorous church in 
Dallas, Tex.! The Informant, a church bulle- 
tin published by that society, says: ‘“‘The 
First Unitarian Church of Dallas is a com- 
paratively young church, but it has gained a 
firm position among the acknowledged institu- 
tions devoted to the good of the community. 
... We are entering upon our fifteenth year 
under circumstances that should call out the 
maximum of interest and activity and sac- 
rifice. If ever there was a golden moment 
in the history of our church it is here and now, 
in our adequate and attractive headquarters 
and in the glorious opportunity for carrying 
forward the work of the society.”’ Of The 
Alliance work it says: ‘‘The first business 
meeting was one of the largest open meetings 
we have ever had. We have obligations to 
meet among these: we donate to the Milk 
Fund, Baby Camp, Denton Home, Aged 
Ministers’ Fund, and our Church Music 
Fund; we also have our church charities to 
look after.” Certainly this is an Alliance 
of liberal civic and philanthropic interests. 
The minister, Rev. George Gilmore, writes: 
“We go forward this year feeling that the 
time-spirit is somewhat on our side.” ... 
After fifteen years of work and waiting it is 
good to feel that their time of strength has 
come and that what they stand for is receiv- 
ing its proper recognition in the community. 

From Oklahoma City comes word that the 
minister is now drilling a company of forty 
children from the Sunday-school, aided by 
some adults, to render an original operetta 
entitled ‘Flora in Flowerland.” An Out- 
look Club of young people, with forty charter 
members, has been organized to be affliated 
with the National Young People’s Religious 
Union. A banquet was recently held, and 
meetings are growing in interest. 

Rev. Eleanor Gordon writes from Orlando, 
Fla., that the outlook is good for a successful 
year’s work. ‘There has been an addition to 
the chapel built during the summer, and the 
interior has been repainted and redecorated. 
While the services did not begin until No- 
vember, owing to illness in the minister’s 
family, the attendance then was most en- 
couraging. The church in Jacksonville be- 
gan services the first Sunday in October, and 
with the coming of the new minister may 
hope soon to feel a tide of new encouragement 
and promise. 

Our work in Tennessee is represented by 
two churches—at Memphis and Chattanooga. 
‘Fhe--Memphis enterprise has been one of 
checkered vicissitudes, and the ebb and 
flow-of fortune has involved elements of pe- 
_culiar discouragements. At one time, more 
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than two decades ago, the field seemed excep- 
tionally promising, as it was important; then 
fortune went against us, and the work was 
suspended for several years. Three years 
ago Dr. J. W. Rowlett assumed charge of a 
new enterprise, and under his leadership a 
church property was acquired, and a con- 
venient house of worship gave token of per- 
manent strength. We regret to learn of 
Dr. Rowlett’s recent resignation. He came 
into our fellowship from the Methodist 
church and has proved himself a vigorous 
worker in our ranks, serving first the church 
at Atlanta, from which he went to Memphis. 
For several years he has acted as secretary of 
the Southern Conference. 

The church at Chattanooga had more 
favoring fortunes at the start, and under the 
leadership of its virile pastor, Rev. Hal H. 
Lloyd, proves itself quite alive in community 
and religious work. One of the most in- 
teresting features of its activity is a well- 
attended adult class in Sunday-school, which 
is studying Buckle’s ‘“‘History of Civiliza- 
tion.” The Alliance meetings have been 
filled with a spirit of enthusiasm, and an 
active canvass for the increase of its mem- 
bership has been undertaken this fall. A 
recent sale netted The Alliance nearly $50, 
and a Christmas sale and oyster supper are 
planned for December. On alternate Wednes- 
day evenings there are forum meetings at 
the church, with addresses by prominent 
laymen and friends of the liberal cause, open 
discussion following each address. 

From our church in Louisville, Ky., comes 
word of encouragingly large attendance ever 
since services were resumed in September. 
All the organizations are active and largely 
attended, and a young men’s club and a 
Friday evening dancing class are filling a long- 
felt need. The Alliance has given two coffee 
sociables at the homes of members, and so 
raised a tidy sum of money to be used for 
charitable work and denominational pur- 
poses. Chain teas are still being held, and 
$150 added to the treasury without taxing 
any one. A Henry Bethel Vincent lecture- 
recital was recently given, and an annual fair 
comes soon. 

The Atlanta church people are believers in 
the value of social activity as a means of 
developing church power. Their Women’s 
Alliance reports good meetings, with eight 
new members added this autumn. $100 is 
pledged toward the running expenses of the 
church besides material help to the furnish- 
ing fund for the new church building, which 
with the aid of sister branches has now 
accumulated to $700. A food sale is 
planned for December, and a cooking-school 
for two weeks has already brought fruits to 
the treasury of The Alliance as well as wisdom 
to the ladies subscribing. A. H. B. 


John Visher. 


In the death, November 20, of John Visher, 
the Register has lost an occasional con- 
tributor and a constant reader for thirty- 
five years. 

Though educated for the ministry at 
Chicago Theological Seminary and Harvard 
Divinity School, he felt a special call to 
charity work, first under Charles Loring Brace 
of New York. He began the Charity Organ- 
ization Society of St. Paul thirty years ago, 
and for twelve years held a leading place in 
the philanthropies of Chicago. He was as- 
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sociate editor under E. E. Hale on Lend-a- 
Hand magazine, and his book on “Chicago 
Charities” in three editions is a standard 
work. 
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The Appeal for Jamaica. 


BY REV. Bx ETHELRED BROWN. 


I desire to thank Lewis G. Wilson for the 
kindly worded appeal which recently appeared 
in this paper on behalf of the small church 
I am building here. I would add a few 
words. The gift of land was given under . 
conditions which forced my hands to speedy 
action. But I felt confident that the enter- 
prise would appeal to the Unitarian churches 
of America, and that $600 would not very 
seriously affect the responses to other more 
important calls. I have just received a 
very encouraging letter from a minister 
whose Sunday-school contributed $5 toward 
my church, and it appears to me that, if one 
hundred of the larger churches would simi- 
larly ask their Sunday-schools for a collection 
next Sunday, the full amount would be 
received. With $700 in hand I have taken 
the risk of starting operations, and the 
work is now well advanced. I have there- 
fore to ask my ministerial brethren, in spite of 
the calls which this dreadful war has brought 
to them, to take especial notice of this first 
West Indian Mission and contribute how- 
ever modestly to the $600 required, so that 
the work now proceeding may by their mis- 
sionary gifts be carried on to an early con- 
clusion. Such an act will greatly encourage 
the little band of workers here as well as com- 
mend our cause to others in this island. 

KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 


Paris Relief Work. 


A strong appeal comes for the McAll 
Relief Fund, which is doing much to relieve 
the bitter suffering among the women and 
children of France. A letter just received 
from Paris repeats the story of the great 
need of money to keep open the relief work- 
rooms, where the women and girls receive 
only twenty cents for four hours of work, 
but are most thankful for that. Every cent 
of the fund is used strictly for relief; 
every dollar counts for its full value, and 
means payment for twenty hours of work, 
that is, for twenty meals. The fact that the 
McAll Mission is already so strongly estab- 
lished in the confidence of the people is a 
great help at this time. Miss Florence St. 
J. Baldwin is the president of the Boston 
Auxiliary, and money may be sent to her at 
89 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 


The International College. 


Dr. Mary L. Burnham, field secretary for 
the American International College, of 
Springfield, a school for immigrants, is in 
Boston to enlist the sympathies of earnest 
and patriotic people in this work, which will 
be of lasting value to the country. Any 
agency which raises the quality of the New 
Americans deserves our help and sympathy. 

Dr. Burnham feels that this work should 
especially appeal to the Unitarian societies, 
and she will personally visit the pastors of 
this vicinity, to ask for their co-operation. 
She takes this opportunity to present the fol- 
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lowing endorsement of the College by Rev. 
Augustus P. Reccord of the Church of the 
Unity, Springfield, who has every opportu- 
nity of knowing of its work:— 

“T am glad to commend the American 
International College to the generosity of 
our Unitarian people. It is doing a worthy 
and much needed work in providing an in- 
telligent leadership, raised up from their own 
numbers, for our so-called New Americans. 
It is religious without being sectarian, and, 
under the able administration of Chancellor 
McGown, is transforming foreign-born young 
men and women into American citizens, and 
acquainting them with the principles and 
ideals of American citizenship. It is worthy 
of whatever support our Unitarian people 
may be inclined to give. Aucusrus P. 
RECCORD.”’ 


American Unitarian Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The Board of Directors held their regular 
monthly meeting on Tuesday, November 10, 
at 25 Beacon Street, at two o’clock. Present: 
Messrs. Atherton, Brown, Carr, Dole, Fox, 
Howe, Hutchinson, Kyle, Little, Richardson, 
Wiers, Williams, and Wilson, Miss Bancroft, 
Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. Dinsmoor, Mrs. Loud, 
and Mrs. Lombard. Owing to the absence 
of the president on the Pacific Coast, Mr. 
Carr presided. 

The treasurer presented the following 
monthly statement :— 

RECEIPTS, 


Cash on band Oct. r, 1914... 2-002 ~. +--+ + $24,598.68 
From donations!) foie .. 2.8 
Bequest of Miss Katharine Allen of 


Worcester, Mass., to create the 
Katharine Allen Fund...........7.. 3,000.00 
Asheville Church Fund, additional .... 3.61 


First Unitarian Congregational Parish 
of Petersham, Mass., to increase the 
First Unitarian Congregational Parish 
of Petersham, Mass., Fun 


III.Ir 


Gift of Mrs. Lucetta S. Carter of 
Wichita, Kan., to create the Lucetta 
S. Carter Fund, on account, addi- 
833.45 
20.22 
7,674.28 
Reimbursement for advances on Uni- 
tarian Building account,........... 13.58 
Investment Church Building Loan 
Fund, repaid on loans.............- 1,116.89 
Foreign. Relations, gifts for Distress 
Fund, Essex Hall, London, Eng 500.38 
British and Foreign Unitarian ce 
tion, for salary of missionary 
ministers in Canada, additional ..... 256.72 
$38,333.57 
PAYMENTS. 
For pataeel mppones | (societies, Th ee $3,305.74 
Salaries andother missionary expenses. . 2,889.40 
Expenses of Unitarian Building. ........ 1,001.00 
Payments on account of at = trust 
Me, Chee ta eee veal cots 4,866.32 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries. . .10 
Investment Church Building Loan 
SOAR USS SS ee Se ae 2,203.75 
ROROMDR Sos cian sinh hoe c's epics 3,304.50 


20,612.70 
$38,333-57 


The Finance Committee reported the 
following votes, which were adopted :— 


Voted, That the treasurer be and hereby is authorized, 
in the name and on behalf of the American Unitarian 
Association, to make such compromise of and to sign any 
agreement for the settlement of the claim of this Associa- 
tion under any will of Sarah J. Colburn, Jate of Somerville, 
deceased, and to execute any papers, and to affix the 
corporate seal thereto, which in his judgment may be 


necessary. 

Voted, That the president and treasurer be and hereby 
are authorized, in the name and on behalf of the American 
Unitarian Association, to execute an agreement, which 
has just been read, for the holding of certain land in Deer 
Isle, Me., as the John Raynes Memorial, with powers 
of disposition under certain circumstances, all as ap- 
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proved by the donor, Frances L. Hosmer of Wakefield, and 
that the secretary express to Miss Hosmer the apprecia- 
tion of this Association for her gift. 

Voted, That the income of the Minneapolis Free Chris- 
tian Church Fund be ayailable for the work of Rev. 
Amandus H. Norman in publishing the More Light maga- 
zine. 


The treasurer read correspondence with 
one John J. Ray regarding the attitude of 
the Association toward a change in the 
provisions of a will in which both Mr. Ray 
and the Association are interested. ‘The 
treasurer also reported the purchase of 
property in Oklahoma City for the use of the 
Unitarian society of that place; also the 
completion of the new church building at 
Dayton, Ohio. 

The secretary offered the following vote, 
which was adopted,— 


Voted, To transfer to Publicity the balance of $239.16 
remaining uncalled for of the appropriation for “Summer 
Work.” 


Mr. Wilson reported that the arrangements 
had been made with Rev. Gilbert Reid, 
Rey. A. G. Pettengill, Prof. F. G. Peabody, 
and Rev. W. L. Sullivan, to lecture during 
the year under the Billings Foundation. 

Rev. Earl C. Davis and Rev. A. P. Rec- 
cord, representing the Connecticut Valley 
Conference, appeared and laid before the 
Board suggestions for missionary work in 
that district, in which the aid of the Associa- 
tion was desired. After discussion of the 
suggestions it was 
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Voted, That a committee of three be appointed by the 
chairman to confer with the committee from the Con- 
necticut Valley Conference with a view of co-operative 
work in the district; and that Messrs. Reccord and Davis 
be requested to formulate their plans in writing as to what 
work may wisely be undertaken. 


Messrs. Atherton, Carr, and Robinson 
were appointed as this committee. 

A communication was read from Mr. St. 
John, urging the financial co-operation of the 
Association in a campaign to be carried on by 
the Unitarian churches of Philadelphia in 


CHRISTMAS SERMONS 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


What has the Birth of Jesus done for 
the World? 

Old and New Ideas concerning the Di- 
vinity of Jesus. 

The True Coming of Christ. 

Christ and Other Masters. 

The Joys of Christmas. 

What Good has the Birth of Jesus 
brought to the World? 

Jesus as Author and Finisher of Faith. 

The Original Element in the Teaching 
of Jesus. 

The Influence of Christ an Increasing 
Power in Human Life. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 


For the use of Post-office Mission Workers and any one 
interested. Sent free of any charge, 


Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke 
gt Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS. 


conservative measure. 


THE ABOLITION OF POVERTY 

By JACOB H. HOLLANDER. This authori- 
tative and brilliant book maintains that poverty is 
a ‘preventable disease” and suggests a programme 
for its prevention. 75 cents net. 
A CENTURY’S CHANGE IN 

RELIGION 

By GEORGE HARRIS. A comparison of relig- 
ious beliefs and practices of to-day with those of 
the first half of the nineteenth century. $1.25 net. 
BYWAYS IN BOOKLAND 

By WALTER A. MURSELL. In this book 
Stevenson, Dickens, Borrow, Jeffries, George Gis- 
sing, and many other writers are appraised with 
humor and discrimination. $1.25 net. 
WAR’S AFTERMATH 

By DAVID STARR JORDAN AND HARVEY 


ERNEST JORDAN. A short, authoritative study 
of the effect of war on the quality of manhood for 
generations after, of special timeliness. 75 cents net. 
THE JOYFUL HEART 

By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER. Writ- 
ten with the dash, humor, and originality which 


made his ‘‘ Musical Amateur” so successful. $1.25 


net. 


IS CONSCIENCE AN EMOTION 

By HASTINGS RASHDALL. In three able 
lectures, this work discusses the question, ‘‘ Why do 
we approve some kinds of conduct and condemn 
others?”” $1.00 net. 


and urbanity of tone for which Dr. Crothers is so well known. 


Ne _ Appropriate Books for Gifts 
MEDITATIONS ON VOTES FOR WOMEN 


A quiet consideration of the subject, 
showing that the granting of the suffrage to women at the present time is a 
The book preserves throughout the lightness of touch 


$1.00 net. 


THE STREET OF SEVEN STARS 

By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART. Maud 
Ballington Booth writes: ‘‘The tender little story 
of selfless patient sacrifice, of life and tears and 
love has stirred my heart and must stir all hearts.” 
$1.25, net. 
THE POET 

By MEREDITH NICHOLSON. “A tale of 
sunshine and good cheer.’’—Detroit Free Press. 
Illustrated in eolor. $1.30 net. 
THE WITCH 

By MARY JOHNSTON. A fascinating story 
of the days of Queen Elizabeth, written in Miss 
Johnston's richest vein of imaginative insight, 
Frontispiece by N. C. Wyeth. $1.40 net. 
GOOD STORIES FOR GREAT 

HOLIDAYS 

By FRANCES JENKINS OLCOTT. 120 
stories on subjects connected with 17 of our most 
important holidays. Attractively illustrated in 
color. $2.00 net. 
THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL 

By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. The first 
dramatic version of this famous story. Boards, 
60 cents net; paper, 35 cents net. 


THE DOERS 


By WILLIAM J. HOPKINS. Tells in a way 
to interest little children just how a house is built. 
Illustrated. i. 00 net. 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY’S A FAR JOURNEY 


“Mr. Rihbany’s book will stand with those of Jacob Riis and Mary Antin, an eloquent tribute 


to the efficacy of the American melting pot.”—Chicago Tribune. 


Ulustrated. $1.75 net. 


WHAT MEN LIVE BY 


DR. RICHARD C. CABOT. 
remedies tried in all ages, Dr. Cabot has selected 


A physician’s contribution to the conduct of life. 
four,—work, play, love, and worship,—because in 


Out of the 


his experience they have proved their healing power, and because they prevent as well as cure. An 


ideal gift for the Christmas Season. $1.50 net. 


Send for IlMustrated 
Holiday Bulletin 


HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN COMPANY _ send for tttustrate 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON 


Juvenile Bulletin 
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connection with the forthcoming visit of Billy 
Sunday to that city. After discussion it was 


Voted, To appropriate a sum not to exceed $500 for 
the Philadelphia campaign, and to appoint Mr. Wiers to 
serve with the executive officers of the American Uni- 
tarian Association as a committee to co-operate with 
the Philadelphia churches in this effort. 


The secretary presented resolutions from 

the Unitarian Society of Atlanta, Ga., ex- 
pressing the appreciation of that Society for 
the assistance rendered it by the Associa- 
tion in the carrying out of its present enter- 
prise. : 
At the suggestion of Miss Bancroft, a 
proposal to amend Article I. of the By-laws, 
making the time of meeting one-thirty in- 
stead of two o’clock,- was suggested, and it 
was 


Voted, That notice be given in the call to the next meet- 
ing that such an amendment would be presented for adop- 
tion at that time. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.47 P.M. 


Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada. 


The Conference met at Syracuse, Nov. 
16, 17, and 18, 1914. A brief meeting of the 
board of directors was followed by a meeting 
of The Alliance. Mrs. Voigt, vice-president 
for the Middle States, presided, and greetings 
were presented by Mrs. Irving S. Merrell, 
director for the Syracuse region. A brief 
summary of work done by the New York 
League relative to securing headquarters 
in New York City for the Conference and the 
League was presented by Mrs. Walter U. 
Lawson, president of the League. Mrs. 
Leon A. Harvey made the first address on 
“Our Future Workers.”” She dwelt especially 
upon the efficiency of the work done by 
our orthodox neighbors for their young 
people, citing in particular the remarkable 
work of the Christian Endeavor, which 
includes eighty denominations, as illustrating 
the most carefully planned system of work 
for young people that has ever been devised. 
A membership campaign lasting for two 
years had added thirteen societies a day. 
This was followed by an efficiency campaign 
that was equally remarkable for results. 
She closed with a plea for greater interest 
of the ministers in the young people’s work. 

Rey. Charles H. Lyttle of Brooklyn made 
his first appearance before the Conference 
in an address on “The Spiritual Value of 
Work.” His plea was for the realization 
of life through one’s tasks by making them a 
fulfilment of his ideals. Mr. Holmes followed 
with a vigorous presentation of the obliga- 
tions placed upon us both by social conditions 
and by war problems. He closed with an 
appeal for the greater interest of women in 
public service, and said the social responsibili- 
ties of the times could be adequately met 
only when women take their share in direct- 
ing the government, and that meant “ Votes 
for Women.” 

About forty were present at the ministers’ 
meeting, where Dr. Brundage of Brooklyn, 
and Dr. Doan of Summit spoke on the 
question ‘‘Are Our Churches meeting the 
Vital Needs of To-day?” To this meeting 
the venerable Dr. Calthrop came and added 
his word of benediction. At the dinner 
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given by the men of the Syracuse church at 
the Century Club, Mr. Harvey presided, and 
there was a general discussion of the ques- 
tion as stated, in which many ministers took 
part. 

The conference sermon was given by Dr. 
Merle St. Croix Wright, on “The Spiritual 
Tradition of Independency.” ‘The striking 
summary of the history of the spiritual 
progress of the race issuing into the inde- 
pendency which is our Unitarian heritage 
was set forth with Dr. Wright’s usual vitality 
and power. 

At the business session next morning, 
Hon. Adelbert Moot, president of the 
Conference, gave a brief address, dwelling 
largely upon the obligation resting upon the 
churches in view of the present war. The 
solution of the problem must be in new 
emphasis upon the brotherhood of man, 
which is fundamental to our faith. Routine 
business followed. 

The address of Mr. Fay W. Clark of Erie, 
Pa., was on ‘The Organization of the 
Church to meet Modern Conditions.” Mr. 
Clark has done remarkable work in organizing 
the church at Erie. The plan proposed 
divides the church into committees, to one 
of which every person sufficiently interested 
is assigned. The directors of committees 
constitute a board of managers. ‘The pro- 
gramme concludes with a dinner where the 
work of the year is summarized and criticised. 
Results in the Erie church have been most 
gratifying. Mr. Graves of Albany led the 
discussion, and other speakers were Mrs. 
R. H. Davis, Mr. Garvin of Lancaster, and 
Mr. Byrnes of Erie. 

The memorial service to Dr. Bellows, in 
charge of Rev. William IL. Sullivan, was a 
splendid interpretation of this noble life, 
and it left his hearers with a new sense of 
responsibility for the expression of our 
liberal faith in terms of service. 

The Conference then had the first ex- 
perience of the hospitality of the Syracuse 
ladies at luncheon; this was repeated on the 
following day. ‘The same careful planning 
was manifest here as in all details intrusted 
to the local congregation. 

At the afternoon’ business meeting the 
amendment to the Constitution providing 
that persons elected in November should 
take office the following May was unani- 
mously passed. The purpose is to make the 
official year of the Conference correspond 
with the official year of the Association. 

"At three o’clock Rev. Lewis G. Wilson 
presented a paper entitled “The Discussion 
of the Unitarian Name.’ He stated that 
since his address at the May meetings, when 
the proposition was made to adopt a new 
name for the demomination, or a name that 
might be used as an alternative for the name 
“ Unitarian,”’ the discussion had been largely 
one-sided. He had taken the pains to 
estimate the amount of space in the Register 
by the articles upon this subject and found 
that it would measure about sixty-three feet. 
He summarized clearly the arguments pre- 
sented upon both sides, and left his hearers 
entirely open-minded. Rev. John H. 
Lathrop followed, and discussion became 
general. The feeling against a change of 
name was very marked. If one may 
prophesy from the temper of this meeting 
what is likely to happen next May, when the 
commission appointed to consider the prob- 
lem reports, we may safely conclude that 
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the name of the denomination will not be 
changed nor will any alternative name be 
adopted. 

The platform meeting in the evening, in 
which our Unitarian gospel was presented 
in three addresses by Messrs. Boynton, 
Reeman, and Sullivan, was an inspiring 
occasion. Mr. Boynton’s unique presenta- 
tion of his theme so identified the individual 
with the social whole that Mr. Reeman’s 
splendid presentation of the Gospel of Social 
Salvation followed very naturally, and both 
addresses were a fine preparation for the 
noble words of Mr. Sullivan on ‘‘Our Gospel 
as a World Religion.” The audience was 
large for a week-day night. 

At the business session Wednesday morn- 
ing the following officers were elected: 
president, Mr. William R. Billings, Brooklyn; 
vice-presidents, Mr. Adelbert Moot, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, Rev. John H. Holmes, 
Rey. F. C. Southworth, Rev. H. H. Saunder- 
son, and Mrs. Alice P. Jackson of White 
Plains, N.Y.; trustees. Mr. Norman W. 
Storer, Pittsburgh, Mr. Charles H. Strong, 
New York, and Mrs. H. W. Dresser, Buffalo; 
directors, Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Mr. Ed- 
win M. Wheeler, Brooklyn, and Mrs. 
Walter U. Lawson, New York; nominat- 
ing committee, Mr. George W. Smith, 
Brooklyn, Mrs. Jessie Voigt, New York, and 
Mr, Edward Letchworth, Buffalo, N.Y. 

The most important resolution that came 
before the Conference provided that the 
Conference should pay the full salary of the 
secretary instead of dividing this with the 
Association. After an animated discus- 
sion in which many of the ministers and 
several of the laymen took part, the resolu- 
tion was carried with but one dissenting 
vote. The following resolution relative to 
the death of Rev. Cyrus H. Heiser was 
passed,— 


Whereas, this Conference has lost in the death of the 
Rev. Cyrus W. Heiser a minister who has not only endeared 
himself to the ministers and members of this Conference, 
but who by his extraordinary service in the university 
community of Ithaca, N.Y., and the George Junior 
Republic of Freeville, N.Y., has bereaved the Ithaca 
church and city of one of its most admirable servants: 

Be it Resolved, That this Conference shares the bereav- 
ment of the Ithaca church, and sends its sympathy to its 
members and its administration for the man who has 
filled so wide and deep a place in their homes and city. 


A message of sympathy and condolence 
was also sent to Dr. Thomas R. Slicer. 

Mr. Lawrance’s address on ‘‘Looking For- 
ward to the New Course of Study”’ followed. 
The work of the committee in charge of this 
course was brought vividly home, and all felt 
that the time taken by the committee was 
amply justified. The various churches will 
look forward eagerly to the use of the new 
course. Unfortunately there was not time 
for discussion, and Mr. Secrist was unable to 
say the word which all would have liked to 
hear. 

The devotional service conducted by Miss 
Padgham was truly beautiful and inspiring. 
It had added significance in that Miss 
Padgham is a native of Syracuse, and her 
message must have gratified her old friends. 

Mrs. Spencer’s address at the afternoon 
session had the illuminating quality that 
all have come to expect from her. It truly 
justified the inclusive title, ‘“The Correla- 
tion of Social Forces.”’” With a wide outlook 
upon the social problems of the times, she 
showed how the church should be a centre 
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for inspiring work in all. Mr. Byrnes, in 
discussion, presented a splendid illustration 
by showing how the Erie church had suc- 
ceeded in uniting many of the charitable 
organizations of the city in such a fashion 
as to prevent the duplication of giving and 
the large expense involved in administration 
of many different societies. 

The closing meeting on Wednesday evening 
was devoted to the problem which had several 
times come to the front and which lay like 
a great shadow over the Conference as 
over the world, the problem of the war. 
Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson of Toronto 
brought the word of a Canadian pastor 
whose congregation has already sent several 
of its young men to the front. Miss Marion 
Tilden Burritt of the New York Peace 
Society, a grandniece of Elihu Burritt, told 
of the meaning of the war to woman, and 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes of its meaning to 
the Church. It was a memorable evening 
and made a fitting close to a Conference 
at once informing and inspiring. 

The Committee on Credentials reported 
fifty-seven delegates present, representing 
thirty out of the fifty churches of the Con- 
ference. The attendance from the local 
church was most creditable, and the hospi- 
tality unstinted. The presence of Dr. 
Calthrop at several of the meetings helped 
to make them memorable. The careful 
planning of Mr. Applebee, and the way in 
which the wants of the guests were antici- 
pated by him and his people, added greatly 
to the success and satisfaction of the Con- 
ference. 

Leon A. Harvey, 
Secretary. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


Three Cities on a String. 


BY REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The phrase is Dr. William C. Gannett’s. 
It was several years ago that he urged the 
writer to hold “‘a Peripatetic Institute” in 
the three cities, Syracuse, Rochester, and 
Buffalo, going from one to another, back and 
forth, holding meetings in the interest of a 
better religious education. The plan has 
never been carried out in its fulness, but a 
pretty close imitation of it has just been 
accomplished. The secretary of the Depart- 
ment preached in Syracuse on Sunday morn- 
ing, November 15, spoke to the Sunday 
school immediately after, and then addressed 
the Men’s Forum. The following evening 
he met the teachers and officers of the 
Buffalo Sunday school, spoke on the forth- 
coming series of manuals before the Middle 
States Conference at Syracuse on Wednesday, 
and held a meeting in Rochester on Thursday 
evening, returning to Boston in time for his 
address on the Book of Psalms before the 
Normal Class on Saturday. 

Of the Middle States Conference a full 
account will doubtless be given in another 
column of the Register. It was a notable 
gathering, in its spirit and in the high 
character of the addresses given. That the 
people of Syracuse made exceptionally good 
hosts both in their homes and at the church 
was the enthusiastic testimony of all. The 
church seems to be in a prosperous condi- 
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tion, thanks to the deep foundation laid by 
Dr. Calthrop in his long and splendid minis- 
try, and, equally, to the fine leadership of 
the present devoted and beloved pastor, 
Rev. John H. Applebee, and his efficient wife. 

A persistent rain on that Sunday morning 
at Syracuse, and the equally dampening 
presence of an unknown stranger in the 
pulpit, did not deter the loyal people from 
attending to the number of 125. The Sun- 
day school, which followed, is not large, 
but has grown and is growing, and is especially 
rich in the presence of a fine group of children 
from six to twelve years of age. Many 
adults were also in attendance, and the 
room was filled to its capacity. The visitor’s 
greetings and story were heard with every 
evidence of interest. From the school 
the visitor went upstairs to the Men’s 
Forum, where 30 men, leaders in church 
and city, listened to a half-hour discourse 
on ‘“‘The Chief Function of the Church,” 
later discussing it with vigor. The speaker’s 
contention that the church’s business is to 
“produce the best people in the world,” and 
that the most promising method for the 
accomplishment of this is through religious 
education, seemed to be accepted by all. 

The Buffalo Sunday school ranks as one 
of the best in the denomination both in its 
general prosperity and in the excellence of 
its .teaching. Superintendent Letchworth 
sets the pace, and the rest loyally follow. 
One of the busiest and most capable at- 
torneys of the city, active in municipal 
affairs and a leading officer in the church, 
Mr. Letchworth devotes many hours a week 
to planning and carrying out the best methods 
of Sunday-school procedure. Although the 
speaker’s topic at this recent gathering was 
technical, dealing with the method of study- 
ing a lesson with a view to teaching it, the 
teachers and parents present manifested an 
eager interest, joining heartily in the discus- 
sion, while the superintendent took copious 
notes, these to be developed and typewrit- 
ten for further study at later meetings of 
the Sunday-school faculty. 

The Wednesday address before the Con- 
ference at Syracuse was crowded into the 
last half-hour of a morning session by dis- 
cussion of matters vital to the Conference, 
and no space was found for Mr. Secrist’s 
address which was to follow and which 
would have shed much light upon the topic; 
but the secretary’s story of the progress 
already made upon the new Beacon Course 
in Religious Education was heartily received. 

In Rochester, on Thursday evening, a 
notable group of people—professors, doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers, manufacturers, and 
parents—heard the secretary’s discourse on 
providing right religious impressions in child- 
hood, and then joined in an animated dis- 
cussion, the session lasting nearly two hours. 
Through the earlier part of the meeting 
echoes of the games, classes, drills of a large 
number of boys in the lower rooms of Gan- 
nett House, came up to illustrate and punctu- 
ate but not to disturb the meeting. The 
Rochester church stands in a striking pre- 
eminence in the variety and extent of its 
good works. It is quite believable that 
nowhere can a church of its size and financial 
ability, and rarely can a church of any size, 
be found so active in promoting and so 
closely related to the moral betterment of 
the community in which it stands. Nor 
can this be a matter of surprise when it is 
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remembered that here Dr. and Mrs. William 
C. Gannett have labored for twenty-five 
years, and that now Rev. and Mrs. Edwin 
A. Rumball are carrying on the work with 
ever increased vigor. 

In the Rochester Sunday school, among 
many excellent features is one which deserves 
special mention here. It is the provision 
for three superintendents instead of one. 
In the rewritten Bulletin No. 1, published 
by this Department, the secretary urges 
some such course as this, since it is often 
easier to find the necessary qualities for 
successful superintendence in two or three 
persons than in one. In Rochester the 
minister’s wife, as “‘service leader,’”’ conducts 
the service of worship, Mr. W. S. Titus, the 
superintendent, acts as director of instruc- 
tion and general director, and Dr. Albert 
Brown, as assistant superintendent, looks 
after attendance, membership, and the 
school spirit. 

The memory of most gracious hospitality, 
of happy reunions with old friends and of 
acquaintance with new ones, and of hours of 
consultation with interested workers about 
the affairs of Sunday school and church, 
form the “‘string’”’? on which the visitor will 
ever keep the three cities hereafter, a 
memory happy and reassuring. With Syra- 
cuse, Buffalo, and Rochester all is well! 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of the Conference of 
Alliance Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, December 7, at 10.30 A.M. 
Subjects: “Unitarian Work in Italy,” Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, D.D.; ‘‘Work of the 
Unitarian Union,’ Miss Fanny Field. All 
branches cordially invited. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Frank Byron Crandall of 
the Harvard Divinity School an application 
for the certificate of commendation issued by 
this Committee. Louis C. Cornish, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, Secretary, 10 
Prospect Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


The Cambridge Ministers Association will 
hold its next meeting on December 7, at 35 
Trowbridge Street, Cambridge, Rev. Lyman 


Deaths. 


MRS. FRANCES [LANGDON] CHANDLER, 

On November 18, Mrs. Chandler, wife of the late 
Henry R. Chandler, passed on into the Silence in the same 
quietness and serenity which had always‘characterized her 
life. We recall her gentleness of spirit, her gracious 
personality, and the quick intelligence which went at once 
to the heart of every theme. Mrs. Chandler was the 
daughter of Dr. Samuel Barrett, the well-known Unitarian 
minister, so she was free-born to the simplicity and liberty 
of our faith. While others have fought to gain this free- 
dom, it was hers by birthright, and she lived always in the 
strength and joy of it. With her, belief in the Eternal 
Life was a spontaneous and victorious conviction. Mrs. 
Chandler was from the beginning a sympathetic friend in 
all the early struggles of the little church in Flushing, 
where she lived, and for twenty-one years she was a 
member of the Branch Alliance there. Her memory will 
long be cherished by those who knew her. 


J. H. E. 


Homes COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 

ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
hysician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue 101g M., 
oston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 
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V. Rutledge, host. Subject, ‘The Futurist 
Message.’”’ Luncheon at one o’clock. Take 
surface cars on Massachusetts Avenue from 
Harvard Square or Central Square. 


Rey. Charles Elmer Beals of the Congre- 
gational ministry, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship of the New England 
States, is hereby commended to our minis- 
ters and churches. Certificate granted Nov. 
27, 1914. Committee: Louis C. Cornish, 
Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens. 


The season of vesper services of the Second 
Church in Boston, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, 
minister, will open Sunday, December 6, and 
continue until Easter. Services will be at 
four-thirty o’clock and will be preceded by 
fifteen minutes of organ mttsic. The choral 
service will be sung by the vested choir. A 
short address will be made by the minister. 


Rev. William LT. Sullivan of All Souls’ 
Church, New York, will speak at four of the 
noon-day services at King’s Chapel, from 
Monday, December 7, to Thursday, Decem- 
ber 10, inclusive. Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
president of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, will speak on Saturday, December 5. 
Malcolm Lang, the organist, will be assisted 
by Mrs. Bertha Cushing Child, contralto of 
the King’s Chapel choir. 


The Joseph Priestley Conference will meet 
in the First Unitarian Church, Wilmington, 
Del., Thursday, December ro. At the morn- 
ing session, Rev. William M. Gilbert will 
speak on “‘The Unity of Self Service and 
Social Service.” In the afternoon, Rev. 
Elizabeth Padgham will speak on ‘‘ Unitarian- 
ism,’’ to be followed by an experience meeting 
on ‘‘What has Unitarianism done for me?” 
and a closing address by Rev. Edmund 
Henry Reeman. In the evening, addresses 
will be given by Rev. Frank C. Doan, Ph.D., 
Rey. Alfred R. Hussey, and Rev. Oscar B. 
Hawes. 


Rev. Thomas Van Ness will be installed 
minister of the Second Unitarian Society 
of Brookline on Sunday, December 6, at 7.45 
P.M. Rev. William L. Sullivan will preach 
the sermon; Rev. William H. Lyon will offer 
the prayer of installation; Rev. Edward D. 
Towle, the first minister of the Society, will 
give the charge; and Rev. A. M. Rihbany 
will deliver the address to the people. The 
greeting to the town will be given by Rev. 
O. P. Gifford of the Baptist Church, and Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, representing the First 
Parish in Brighton (Boston), will have 
charge of the services and read the Script- 
ures. The services will be held in Sears 
Chapel on Colchester Street at Hawes near 
Beacon Street (Boston-Brookline). The com- 
mittee extends a cordial invitation to every 


one. 
Churches. 


BANGOR, Mu—The ‘iaepeaent Congre- 
gational Society, Rev. Alva R. Scott: The 
annual supper and meeting of the parish were 
held November 6, with an attendance of 175. 
The event was a most happy one. A feature 
of the evening was a report of the financial 
work of the parish for the last ten years, 
the period of the present pastorate. For 
the complete renovation of the interior of 
the church, building a new organ, the reno- 
vation of the parish house, installing electric 
lights, for a new piano, and improvement of 
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grounds, nearly $13,000 have been expended. 
$22,000 have been added to the endowment 
fund of the Society, $10,500 of which were 
pledged recently, with bright promise of 
generous gifts between now and 1918, when 
the Society will celebrate its one hundredth 
anniversary. ‘The Unitarian Church’s 
Room” at the Eastern Maine General Hos- 
pital has been furnished and its maintenance 
endowed. All organizations of the parish 
are in good condition, and everybody is en- 
thusiastic over the excellent work of the Sun- 
day-school. It is hoped that this Society of 
fine traditions is entering upon a wholesome 
revival of interest and prosperity. 


BELLINGHAM, WaAsH.—Unitarian Chapel, 
Rev. Fred Alban Weil: This society is re- 
joicing over a visit from President Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D. Dr. Eliot arrived at noon and 
was met for luncheon at the Hotel Leopold 
by 31 men. He addressed the students of 
the State Normal School; inspected the 
church property; and spoke in the evening 
to a chapel filled to capacity with dele- 
gations of Unitarians present from Sedro 
Woolley, Blaine, and Lynden. A double 
quartette of Icelanders sang at the evening 
service. Dr. Eliot’s visit will result in great 
good not only to Bellingham, but throughout 
the surrounding territory in. which Unitarian 
preaching is conducted; as well as to. the 
community at large aside from church afflia- 
tions. His educational address at the Nor- 
mal School was generally declared the high- 
water mark of addresses in that institution. 
The fine sermon in the chapel in the evening 
will ever continue to ring out as a challenge 
and inspiration for Unitarians and the Uni- 
tarian cause. Although this was Dr. Eliot’s 
first visit to Bellingham and a Unitarian 
church, he landed in a row-boat at What- 
com, now a portion of Bellingham, twenty- 
seven years ago, and so takes a place as one 
of our pioneers. The minister, the church, 
and the community heartily thank Dr. 
Elot for the helpfulness of his presence and 
look forward eagerly to his next visit. 


BRooxityn, N.Y.—Second Unitarian 
Church: Rey. Charles H. Lyttle was or- 
dained to the ministry and installed pastor of 
this church on Thursday, November 19. 
The installation services began with an invo- 
cation by Dr. Howard N. Brown and readings 
by Rev. John Howland Lathrop, pastor of 
the Church of the Saviour. The ordination 
sermon was preached by Dr. Franklin C. 
Southworth, president of Meadville Theologi- 
cal School, and the ordination prayer was 
by Rev. William Sullivan. Dr. Southworth 
said in part: ‘‘ For the third time in its history 
this church has chosen as its minister a re- 
cent graduate of our school at Meadville. 
Augustus Staples was the first, after a short 
apprenticeship at Lexington and Milwaukee. 
Samuel Dutton was the second, now rapidly 
winning a name for himself on the Pacific 
Coast, in a pulpit made illustrious by mem- 
ories of Starr King and Horatio Stebbins. 
As on every previous occasion, you have 
called a young man with his career still be- 
fore him, because you seem in this church 
to believe in young men. He will enter it 
after having received the best the schools can 
give; for he claims allegiance not only to 
Meadville, but also to Western Reserve, 
Berlin, Marburg, and Harvard. Of this you 


may rest assured, that the man whom you! Bos 
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| have chosen for this work will, like each and 


every one of his predecessors, preach from 
within out. May the man whom you are 
ordaining to-night as a minister of God find 
ever in his heart the high courage to summon 
you from that which is and has been to that 
which is to be. So may there fall upon his 
shoulders the mantle of poet and prophet . 
which has been so graciously and withal so 
bravely worn by others.”’ 

The charge to the minister was delivered 
by an old friend of Mr. Lyttle, Dr. Charles 
Francis Thwing, president of Western Re- 
serve University, who charged him to live the 
life of a student, the life of an interpreter, 
the life of a prophet, and the life of a priest. 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes extended to the 
minister the right hand of fellowship on be- 
half of the ministers of the Unitarian churches 
of Brooklyn and Manhattan. “Throughout 
the length and breadth of this land,”’ he said, 
“you will not find any body of men more 
attached to each other. You are entering 
also a larger fellowship, for here you will find 
men of other denominations who are proph- 
ets of light: Episcopalians like Melish and 
Grant, Presbyterians like Stelzle, Jews like 
Wise, and Universalists like Hall. Full often 
you must forget that you are a Unitarian, 
and give yourself to this larger band. On 
behalf of all these men I greet and salute 
you.” In delivering the charge to the people, 
Dr. W. W. Fenn said: ‘It seems almost like 
a Yankee trick to invite one who knows this 
congregation well enough to know its vir- 
tues, but not well enough to know its faults, 
to perform this duty. My only charge is a 
simple one. Take your minister seriously. 
It is a minister’s function to preach for the 
people, not at them, not to them, but for 
them.” Rev. Leon Harvey, secretary of the 
Middle States Conference, brought greetings 
from the conference, and Rev. William Brun- 
dage greeted him on behalf of the sister 
churches of Brooklyn. Of the three hymns 
sung, two were written by former ministers 
of the Second Unitarian Church, and the 
other, the Ordination Hymn, was written 
especially for this occasion by A. Emerson 
Palmer, a member of the church. 


Dayton, On1o.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Troward H. Marshall: Services of dedi- 
cation of the new church were held Novem- 
ber 22 and 23. At the morning service on 
Sunday Rev. Minot Simons (who, personally 
and also through his church, has been very 
influential in making possible the new church) 
gave a lofty and inspiring characterization 
of the spirit of Unitarianism under the title 
““A Modern Gospel.” The church was well 
filled; the Sunday-school room had to be 
used, and seats placed in the aisles. At the 
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evening service the,building was a little more 
than packed. Rev. E. C. Smith of the 
Western Unitarian Conference gave a most 
cordial greeting from the unseen and real fel- 
lowship throughout the land. Welcome and 
encouragement to this new local enterprise 
were given by Rabbi David Lefkowitz. The 
sermon of the evening was given by Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes. He spoke on ‘‘The 
Necessity of God in the Life of the Soul,” 
a message that carried all into the deeper real- 
ities of life, and gave a new vindication of 
the religious spirit. The whole congregation 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Simons 
and Mr. Holmes, who, by their presence 
and message, have given to this community 
perhaps the greatest day in its religious his- 
tory. A man, a complete stranger, was 
overheard to say, after the evening service, 
“This is the greatest day in the history of 
Dayton.’ Anew the thanks of the society 
go out to the wider fellowship who have 
made possible this building. The people 
now turn to the longer task, the sober prob- 
lem of the long years, of bringing to the com- 
munity all the light and leading which is 
implicit in the Unitarian gospel. 


Hupson, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. John Baltzly: Sunday morning, No- 
vember 15, Mr. Baltzly resigned the pas- 
torate of this church to become the minister 
of the church in Plainfield, N.J. At a meet- 
ing of the Society called to take action on 
the resignation, held November 25, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted, accepting 
his resignation with earnest expressions of 
regret ‘‘at losing a pastor who has served 
us loyally and faithfully for sixteen years; 
who has during all that time maintained and 
elevated the dignity and beauty of the church 
service; who has ably and convincingly 
placed before the Society the highest ideals 
of practical Christianity; and who has in 
many ways been a strong factor for the wel- 
fare of this community. He and his family 
have been kind neighbors and loving friends, 
and in leaving they have our sincere wish 
that the change they are about to make will 
be pleasant and profitable to them, as it will 
surely be to their new parishioners.” Mr. 
Baltzly was called to the pastorate of this 
church, Feb. 7, 1898, and was installed in it 
the following first day of March. As he had 
preached here four Sundays before he was 
installed, and once as early as the middle of 
January, his pastorate practically comes 
very near to being seventeen full years in 
length. It is his first pastorate in the Uni- 
tarian fellowship, into which he was received 
in January, 1898. Mr. Baltzly is to be free 
to have the pulpit supplied in the event of 
his desiring to be away from it a few Sun- 
days between now and the end of the year. 


MEADVILLE, Pa.—Independent Congre- 
gational Church, Rev. Henry T. Secrist: 
During the summer and fall the interiors of 
both the church and the large parish house 
have been thoroughly repaired and _ re- 
freshed at considerable expense, and the 
church has been newly carpeted. The 
grounds about the three buildings making 
the church property have been graded. The 
old buildings are thus kept very attractive 
and make an excellent equipment for the 
church with its many activities and its 
increasing strength. The church is re- 
joicing that Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon, of the 
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Theological School, formerly our minister 
at Toronto, has become superintendent of 
the Sunday-school. Sermon subjects for 
four November and December Sunday morn- 
ings are: “’T’+- Christian Character,” ‘The 
Christian Motive Power,”.‘‘The Christian 
Purpose,” ‘The Christian Type.” ‘They 
represent an attempt to set forth positively 
the Christian life as inclusive and yet dis- 
tinctive; to point to its sources and its appli- 
cations; to call forth the clear and warm re- 
sponse which it has to make to the demands 
which these days increasingly make. 


Newton CENTRE, Mass.—The Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Alson H. Robinson: The sec- 
ond season of the public forum connected 
with this church opened on the evening of 
November 1, under encouraging and auspi- 
cious circumstances. "The meetings of this 
series, which were held last year, were ar- 
ranged under the direction of Mr. Robinson, 
and he alone was responsible for them. So 
rapidly did they pass out of the experimental 
stage, however, and were seen to meet sucha 
genuine demand in the community, that they 
have now been taken over by the executive 
committee of the Society, and made a regular 
department of its activities. The attend- 
ance last year for all the meetings averaged 
two hundred, and this number is certain to 
be very considerably increased during the 
coming season. The list of speakers so far 
as it has been arranged follows: November 1, 
Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., president of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. Sub- 
ject: “Organizing Public Opinion.” No- 
vember 22, Dr. Stanton Coit, leader of the 
West London Ethical Society. Subject: 
“Europe in the Melting-Pot.’? December 
13, Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett, New York; 
Hon. Samuel L. Powers, Newton. ‘This 
meeting will be under the auspices of the 
Newton Equal Suffrage League. January 
3, Mr. Charles Zueblin, Boston. Subject: 
“Militancy and Morals.” January 31, Mr. 
U. G. Wheeler, superintendent of the public 
schools of Newton. Subject, ‘Our Schools: 
What we are doing, and Why.” February 
14, Mr. §. K. Ratcliffe, secretary of the Brit- 
ish Sociological Society, and editor of the 
Sociological Review, London. Subject: ‘ Amer- 
ica and England: A Comparison and Con- 
trast.” February 28, Mr. Walter C. Fish, 
general manager of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Lynn, Mass. Subject: ‘Industrial 
Welfare.” An interesting commentary upon 
the hopes of the Unitarian Society in Newton 
Centre is indicated by the fact that during 
the past two months, or since the reopening 
of services in September, fifteen new families 
have identified themselves with the church. 
These accessions are a perfectly natural cor- 
ollary of the steady and substantial growth 
which this community is now enjoying; 
while the constantly broadening activities 
upon which the Society is engaged affords 
ample opportunity for all who come to be of 
service to the community and to the faith 
for which we stand. 


Norton, Mass.—Congregational Parish, 
Rev. Herbert H. Mott: The Christian Regis- 
ter readers may be interested in a small effort 
to help the Red Cross that resulted from a 
union of forces in this village. The young 
people of the Unitarian church wished to 
raise money for their parsonage, and gave a 
play, under the direction of Miss Gertrude 
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Mott, in the town hall of Norton, November 
20, the cast including members of the Sunday- 
school Junior Alliance and Young People’s 
Guild, and also three high school girls from 
the Orthodox church. When the drama 
proved a financial success, the cast showed 
their gratitude by making a contribution to 
the Kea Cross. A number of children are 
knitting for the Red Cross also. It is said as 
village gossip that one little lass had the mis- 
fortune +n stumble and fall. Her unusual 
and loud crying brought her mother in haste, 
and on asking where she was hurt, her wail 
was: “‘Oh, my Red. Cross needles are broken!”’ 
Fortunately nothing else was damaged. 


Books Offered. 


The Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., will be glad to give to any church de- 
siring them about two hundred copies of 
the “Psalter” arranged for congregational 
use, published by the American Unitarian 
Association, 1893, bound in cloth and in 
excellent condition. Address Rev. J. H. 
Lathrop, 98 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


Books Offered. 


Having secured a supply of the new Hymn 
and Tune Book, the First Unitarian Society 
of Schenectady, N.Y., has fifty copies of the 
“Hymns for Church and Home,” abridged, 
which it would like much to dispose of to 
some other society. The books are in ex- 
cellent condition and will be sold at a low 
price on application to the treasurer, W. H. 
Clarke, 1106 Nutt Street, Schenectady, N.Y. 


On Preaching. 


At one time Drs. Onderdonk, Wainwright, 
and Schroeder were the three chief preachers 
in Trinity Parish; and a witty layman 
undertook to give the style of the dog- 
matic Onderdonk, flowery Schroeder, and 
courtly Wainwright, as exemplified in brief 
sermons on the text ‘‘Two Beans and 
Two Beans make Four Beans,’’ somewhat as 
follows :— 

Dr. Onderdonk would say, ‘‘The Church, 
in her wisdom, has decreed that, if two beans 
be added unto two beans, the product shall 
be four beans; and if any self-sufficient 
mortal shall presume to question this con- 
clusion of the law and the prophets, together 
with the canons, let him be anathema mar- 
anatha.” 

Dr. Schroeder, after enunciating his 
text, was supposed to wake at sunrise, 
wander into the dewy fields, and pluck one 
pearly bean after another, and finally go into 
ecstasies over the quartet of shining beau- 
ties which he held in his hand. 

But the point of the satire was reached in 
Dr. Wainwright’s case, who was made to say: 
“Tt has generally been conceded, and no- 
where that I know of denied, that, if two 
beans be added unto two beans, their prod- 
uct shall be four beans. But if there be 
in this intelligent and enlightened audience 
any who may venture to have conscientious 
doubts upon the subject, far be it from me, 
my brethren, to interfere with such a per- 
son’s honest convictions.’—The Living 
Church. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Of course,’ said’ Mrs. Twickembury, 
“it’s very nice that your son has become such 
a famous athlete, but aren’t you afraid 
sometimes that he’ll receive more adultera- 
tion than is good for him?”’ et Ai are 

“Making any money these days?” asked 
Hicks of the mill-owner. ‘‘Hardly any,” 
said the other. “‘We are beginning to 
realize the truth of the old saying that 
it takes ten mills to make a cent.” 


A correspondent calls our attention to the 
fact that Mrs. Twickembury has been writing 
for the Register. In the Register of Novem- 
ber 5 she spoke of the gentleman who was 
nominated by the Progressive party for the 
office of “‘county perishing agent.” 


At the Bookstore—Customer: ‘But this 
book bears a date prior to the invention of 
printing.” Dealer in Rare Volumes: ‘So 
much the more valuable, sir. It was only 
after the invention of printing, you know, 
that the counterfeiting of old volumes was 
possible.” —Boston Transcript. 


Diner: ‘‘So you are hard at work study- 
ing French. What is the object of that?” 
Waiter: “I’ve been offered a steady job at 
big pay over in Paris if I learn French 
before going there.’ “Humph! there are 
plenty of French waiters in Paris.” ‘“‘Y-e-s; 
but, you see, they can’t understand French 
as English-speaking people pronounce it.” 


There are sections of the South where 
Lee’s capitulation of 1865 is still regarded as 
an affair of only the other day. Travelling 
a back road in Virginia I called to a bent old 
colored man in a field, and asked where a 
certain Mr. Johnstone lived. “’Deed I 
don’t know, suh,” he replied, ‘‘I ain’t so 
much ’quainted round yeah. JI jest come 
into these pahts sence the surrendeh.”’ 


The river Clyde has been brought to its 
present draft by dredging, and the Scotch are 
very proud of it. A party of Americans 
scorned it one day. ‘“‘Call this a river?” 
said they. ‘‘ Why, it’s a ditch in comparison 
with our Mississippi or St. Lawrence or 
Delaware.’ ‘‘Aweel, mon,” said a Scotch 
bystander, ‘‘you’ve got Providence to thank 
for your rivers, but we made this one our- 
selves.” 


One day Miss Maria Thompson Daviess, 
the author, walked down a street in Nash- 
ville. The street was crowded with ne- 
groes, who were forming in line for a parade. 
“‘What’s the occasion for the parade, Tom?” 
she asked of a boy. The boy looked at her 
with a grin. “La, Miss Daviess,” he replied, 
“don’ you-all know colored folks well ’nough 
to know dat dey don’ need no ’casion foh a 
p’rade?”’—New York Sun. 


One day Benjamin Disraeli found a tenant 
eating dinner by the roadside, although his 
house was close by. ‘‘Well, Henry,” asked 
the kindly landowner, “why are you eating 
out here?’”’ ‘Oh, sir,’’ stammered the tenant, 
embarrassed, ‘‘I can’t eat inside because— 
because the stove smokes so much. And”— 
“Well, that’s too bad,” said Disraeli. ‘‘I 
will see what the: trouble is.’ Before the 
tenant could speak, Disraeli hastened to the 
house, but seareely had he opened the door 
when a woman’s shrill voice piped out, ‘‘ You 
take yourself right out of here, you lazy good- 
for-nothing!”’ The statesman returned; he 
put his hand on the man’s shoulder, and said, 
“Cheer up, Henry, my boy! ~My stove at 
home sometimes smokes, too.” 


The Christian Register 


Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, Nes V>-". City; 
zos South Dearherp Street, Chic’ “nd > 16 Sutter 
Street, San bicilisco, Cah. it 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates, 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
eee churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Tyeasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 18096. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
7 Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 


‘orr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H., Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 
ogee Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 

ass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Tll.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rey. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Hingham, Mass, 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, r909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; Cyril 
H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., 
San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; Milton F. 
Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 


ass. 
Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr. 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. 
Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. D un, 1039 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


Rest ene sON Underground 
f LARS Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. NoLitter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. STepHEnson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Views ofye 


Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


*“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 


Addrezs as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 


All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. — 


Low charges. Scholarships. : 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
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